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Accorpinc to The Review of London, a gentleman of that 
city has communicated to the Home Secretary his intention of 
offering two prizes of £500 each, one for the best method of safe 
blasting in coal mines, without the use of gunpowder, and the other 
for a perfectly safe system of electric lighting in mines. Here is a 
chance for some one of our bright young electricians to earn a little 


pocket money. 





Ar the eighteenth annual session of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest, held at Chicago last week, the 
attendance was as large as at preceding meetings, and the interest 
manifested in the proceedings bore good testimony to the value 
and usefulness of this organization. Composed of nearly 300 man- 
agers and general and special agents of companies, the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest is a representative 
underwriters association, and the brilliancy of its meetings has 
a reflective effect on the interests of the business in the great 
West. The history of the proceedings since 1871 shows that 
greater opportunities have been presented at its sessions for insur- 
ance thinkers to present their views of underwriting theory and 
practice than in any other association, and it is equally true that 
corresponding benefit has been derived from the meetings by those 
who are numbered among the regular attendants, thanks to the 
discriminative ability and good judgment of the president elected 
last year, Abram Williams. ‘The papers prepared for and read at 
the late meeting were of a meritorious and interesting character, 
and showed wide scope of thought. No member who carefully 
followed the proceedings from the time the association convened 
on Wednesday morning until it adjourned on Thursday afternoon 
could feel that he was not amply rewarded for the time devoted to 
the meeting. We have endeavored, within the limit of the space 
afforded in a single issue of THE SpEcraTor, to give a compre- 
hensive report of the proceedings, and intelligent extracts from or 
condensations of the various papers read. 





Ove of the results of the terribly fatal theatre fire at Exeter, 
Eng., has been the widespread attention directed to theatres in 
this country. In nearly every city where there is an amusement 
house, there is a demand for the adoption of better safeguards for 
the protection of audiences that assemble therein. It is a con- 
ceded fact that theatres, as a rule, are about as combustible struc- 
tures as can be found, and little more than death traps when a fire 
gets started in them. Gilbert M. Plympton, in a communication 
to The Evening Post, suggests that, as the Exeter calamity 
appears to have originated from the accidental ignition of the 
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flies or scenery, a fine wire gauze be substituted for canvas as a 
foundation for the scenery, and for these reasons: It is non-com- 
bustible ; it can be painted as readily as is canvas, either directly 
on the gauze or by making a smooth surface of glue and whiting 
on the gauze as is now done on the canvas; it is as easily cut, re- 
paired or patched as is canvas, and it can be enlarged by piecing 
with the same facility ; it will weigh but little more than canvas, 
and the excess in original cost over canvas will be more than 
made up by the durability of the material. A moderately fine 
brass wire gauze will be best, because the wire is tougher, easier to 
cut with the shears, and it will not oxidize. As an additional pre- 
caution, these wire-gauze scenes may be stretched on frames of 
light gaspipe with screw joints, so that they can be quickly taken 
apart for stowing away when not in use. There seems to be no 
possible objection to the use of wire-gauze foundation for scenery, 
while it certainly possesses all the advantages found in the use of 
canvas, and many more. It matters little, however, what the 
scenery is constructed of unless the entire building is made of slow- 
burning material, the staircases enclosed in iron or brick, and 
enough exits provided so that, under no circumstances, can per- 
sons be thrown down and trampled to death in a panic, which is 
liable to occur from other causes than fire. 








THE discussion of tornadoes and windstorms by Lieutenant 
Finley, a brief resumé of whose address before the Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Northwest we present in other columns, 
naturally suggests a discrimination in mind between the various 
terms applied to the forces of the wind, a point on which not a few 
persons are liable to become confused. One is not apt to under- 
stand the exact distinction between the terms tornado, cyclone, 
hurricane or windstorm, whirlwind, typhoon and simoon. Espe- 
cially are the terms cyclone and tornado apt to be used confus- 
ingly, and are often applied, though incorrectly, synonymously. 
Lieutenant Finley recently informed the writer that the cyclone, 
different from the tornado, assumes a parabolic or circular course, 
covering a wide area of many hundred miles, there being a calm in 
the centre of the storm and the wind assuming greater velocity from 
the centre to the circumference. Such storms are peculiar to the 
torrid zone. The tornado, on the other hand, is liable to occur in 
any part of the country at particular seasons; it usually follows a 
course from southwest to northeast, and, according to Lieutenant 
Finley, the cloud takes the form of a funnel, the smaller end draw- 
ing near or resting upon the earth. The destructive violence of 
such a storm is sometimes confined to a path only a few yards in 
width, or it may widen to the extreme limit of eighty rods. The 
cloud and air beneath it revolve about a central vertical axis, with 
inconceivable rapidity, and always in a direction contrary to the 
movement of the hands of a clock. As the storm passes over the 
country, simultaneous destruction only happens within the space of 
a few rods. The whirlwind does not possess the destructive power 
of the tornado or cyclone, and is formed by the ascension of heat 
from parts of the earth and the rapid rushing in of cold air, pro- 
ducing a whirling mction. Whirlwinds mostly occur in sandy 
countries where there is a lack of vegetation, the promotion of 
heat in the ground being thus encouraged, hence their great preva- 
lence in the southwestern section of the United States. The 
typhoon, known in the Chinese seas, is but another name for 
cyclone. The African simoom or simoon is nothing more than a 
hurricane or windstorm, but, owing to the effect of the sun’s rays 
on the broad expanse of the great desert, the air and sand which 
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are swept along the surface of the earth by the wind being intensely 
hot, render these storms especially dangerous to human and ani- 
mal life, and the traveler in the deserts of Arabia, Syria or Sahara 
has good reason to dread their approach. 











EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 





AccorDING to programme, the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest met in eighteenth annual conventiou at Kinsley’s, in the city 
of Chicago, on Wednesday of last week. There was a fair attendance of 
members at the opening of the morning session, and before the conven- 
tion adjourned on Thursday the names of upwards of 100 attending mem- 
bers were recorded on the roll. The papers read were of an interesting 
character, some of them novel in feature, and they were carefully listened 
to and discussed by the members of the convention. An indication of 
the steady growth of this representative association of managers, general 
and special agents was noted in a large accession of new members at the 
meeting last week. Following is a list of members who attended the 
recent session whose names are enrolled in the last official report of the 
association : 


George W. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; H. C. Alverson, Deg Moines, Ia.; S. F. 
Aspinwall, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. F. Atwood, Rochester, N. Y.; C. T. Baird, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. Bennett, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; J. J. Berne, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. 
Black, Chicago, Ill.; I. S. Blackwelder, Chicago, Ill.; Charles E. Bliven, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edward Bliven, Chicago, Ill.; W. D. Bradshaw, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. Brant, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Theo. W. Briggs, Appleton, Wis.; M. J. Burns, Ottumwa, Ia.; R. B. 
Carson, Chicago, Ill.; James H. Caswell, Chicago, Ill.; S. G. Chard, Springfield, 
Ill.; H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kan.; W. B. Cornell, Chicago, Ill.; C. S. Cowles, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Ralph Crable, Evanston, Ill.; W. H. Crandall, Merriam Park, Minn.; 
W. D. Crooke, Chicago; T. R. Daniel, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. F. De Forest, 
Chicago ; D. T. Devin, Chicago, Ili.; Jacob C. Dietz, Anamosa, Ia.; H. C. Eddy, 
Chicago ; W. F. Fox, Chicago; W. R. Freeman, Madison, Wis.; H. P. Gray, St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. C. Griffiths, Madison, Wis.; J. B. Hall, Chicago, Ill.; George W. 
Hall, St. Paul, Minn.; W. F. Hawxhurst, Detroit, Mich.; J. M. Hilton, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. M. Hitchcock, Northtield, Minn.; George A. Holloway, Chicago, IIL; 
Isaac W. Holman, Chicago, lll.; C. J. Holman, Cincinnati, O.; Frank E. Hos- 
mer, Chicago, Ill.; John Howley, Chicago, Ill.; M.A. Huston, Louisville, Ky.; 
Wm. L. Jones, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph A. Kelsey, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. W. 
Letton, Chicago, Ill.; Edwin C. Lewis, Chicago, Ill.; W. J. Littlejohn, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. W. Lyman, Chicago, Ill.; H. W. Lyman, Oskaloosa, Ia.; Geo. M. Lyon, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Lyons, Chicago, Ill.; T. L. Maitland, Chicago, Ill.; L.S. 
MeMillan, Chicago, Ill., A. F. Miller, Belleville, Ill.; L. D. Moody, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; George H. Moore, Detroit, Mich.; H. A. Morgan, Upper Alton, IIl.; E. V. 
Munn, Beloit, Wis.; E. A. Munson, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. C. Myers, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; J. A. Nunn, Fort Madison, Ia.; C. W. Potter, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
B. Pribtenow, Chicago, I]l.; M. H. N. Raymond, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. L. 
Rayno'd, Omaha, Neb.; A. P. Redfield, Chicago, Ill.; D. W. Redfield, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. F. Ross, Davenport, Ia.; H. M. Russell, Chicago, Ill.; E. A. Simonds, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. J. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; T. H. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; H. J. 
Straight, Chicago, Ill.; H.C. Stuart, Kansas City, Mo.; A. F. Townsend, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Thomas Underwood, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Van Anden, Chicago, IIl.; 
D. S. Wagner, Chicago, Ill.; A. Waldron, Chicago, I!l.; H. H. Walker, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. M. Wallace, Dayton, O.; H. F. Webber, Cincinnati, O.; J. M. 

hitehead, Chicago, Ill.; C. L. Whittemore, St. Paul, Minn.; A. Williams, Chi- 
cag , Ill.; H. N. Wood, Des Moines, la.; M. S. Woodward, Des Moines, Ia.; 

m. M. Wright, Monroe, Wis. 


The membership of the association is reported at 291, and about thirty 
new members were admitted at the meeting last week. 
The following representatives of the insurance press were present: 


C. C. Hine of The Monitor; Charles Rollins of The Argus; Franklin Webster 
of The Chronicle; L. N. Geldert of The Standard; alpole Wood of The 
Weekly Underwriter; Charles A. Hewitt of The Investigator; H. C. Martin of 
Rough Notes; De Witt Stevens of The Insurance Times; Arthur L. J. Smith of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

President Abram Williams called the meeting to order Wednesday 
morning about 10.30 o’clock. 

After the usual preliminary business, the president noticed among the 
visitors to the convention H, E, Hess of Boston, president of the New 
England Exchange, and introduced him to the organization as a delegate 
from that organization. Mr. Hess responded in a brief speech. 

Routine reports of the executive committee and of the secretary were 
received, as also was that of Librarian R. N. Buckman. 

The local agents of Chicago and other places who were in attendance 
were, on motion, given the privileges of the floor. 


President Williams then delivered his annua! add ress, which recej 
hearty applause at its conclusion. He spoke as follows: - 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


What is there in one’s experience that is more interestin 
than in joining with other members of the family at the annual meeti 
at home. Happy is the man who has such an opportunity. There de 
old homestead is gathered the immediate family group and those fhe 
have been added in recent years, and with these have come family friends 
all to meet in friendly intercourse and join in the festivities and hos i 
talities of the day. Bright glow the coals on the hearth, and bri = 
still the friendly eyes of old friends. The old tales are told and retold 
perhaps, and some of them may be long and familiar, but on such 
occasions no one is critical, and all enter with zest into the spirit of the 
occasion. The family board is spread and waiting and bountifully pro- 
vided with the good things made ready for the feast. 

This is our annual meeting of the underwriters of the Northwest, and 
here we meet in the spirit of the family group with friendly greetings and 
in friendly council, to interchange thoughts and talk over experiences 
and perhaps to retell old tales. We are not critical on such occasions, 
and we too enter into the spirit of the occasion and are glad to have the 
fullest and freest expression of views. 

The old timers that I see about me are expected to do their full share 
in entertaining, and are invited to help the host in making this meeting 
partake of the usual hospitality. The newer members, many of whom | 
know to be the equals of any, are invited to the fullest freedom in the 
discussion of topics, and their modesty, like the drooping of full grown 
grain, must not deprive us of their contribution to the general good, And 
now in this manner and form of the family group, it has been assigned to 
me the duty and the pleasure of extending to you all, members and guests, 
a most hearty welcome. We are glad to see so large an attendance, but 
we nevertheless miss the faces of some who heretofore have met with us, 
Since our last meeting our ranks have been invaded, and there has passed 
out of the land of the dying to the home of the living, four who formerly 
joined in these annual meetings, and to whose memory we pay respectful 
tribute. They were our friends. They contributed their full share to the 
general good of the association, and each in his way did much as fair and 
upright citizens to digaify their calling, that entitle them to our regard, 


& and joyous 


The president then paid memorial tributes to the following deceased 
members: George F. Rice, Walter E. Lewis, George D. Gould, George 
C. Clark, and continued : 


In the arrangement tor the exercises this year | hope your wishes have 
been met. We are to have an address upon a topic which, to some at 
least who are still tired over their June, July and August fires, will be to 
them a rest, ‘‘ Something besides an insurance man.” We have also 
suffered more than usual this year by reason of an over-supply of weather; 
some of it we liked, but then there was more of it than was necessary, 
and very little of it during June, July and August that we liked at all. I 
have asked one of the managers of that department of heated industry to 
be with us and to try and explain matters, which he says he will do this 
afternoon. 

A Chicago paper once found fault with the immense work and greater 
expense incurred in sending missionaries to foreign lands, so long as the 
Michigan peach field was so near us. Our esteemed fellow member, C. 
C. Hine, being somewhat imbued with the missionary spirit, will have 
something to say at this meeting about civilization, and perhaps will have 
Michigan in mind as a proper field for future work. 

Our whole programme, I trust, will be found sufficiently diversified 
and instructive to engage your earnest attention, and as our evening ses- 
sions have been omitted this year, I hope our day meetings will have 
your full and constant attendance. So far as the president's address is 
concerned, it was intended to be omitted, as was the original practice, 
and his duties confined principally to arranging for other speakers and in 
presiding over your deliberations. A talk a few days since with mem- 
bers of the executive committee has led me to a different conclusion as 
to the wishes of members; my own plans being thus disagreed with, I 
shall undertake to conform to the usual custom. My remarks, however, 
will be upon the general situation rather than upon particular branches 
of the business, and if I am led into some length, you will understand 
that it was from lack of time to condense ; however, I will try to be as 
brief as possible. . 

The incessant calls made upon insurance companies for the adjust- 
ment of losses here, there and everywhere during this year—the added 
fears that came during the mid-summer drouth that general conflagration 
of large cities would occur—the complete destruction of a number of vil- 
lages by fire—all tended to make the careful citizen wonder as to the 
length of time it would take to completely wipe out the whole insurance 
capital of the country. Newspapers made the subject of insurance one 
of its daily or weekly writings. Citizens held meetings upon the subject 
of protection, and during the hottest of the time not a single new 
$200,000 Dakota company was organized. The extraordinary loss record 
caused general comment. Herr Most and anarchism received attention. 
Some claimed that the percentage of losses to value of property had not 
increased, but I imagine could the full percentage of loss to value of 
burnable property be known, the figures would be more alarming. A 
boil on a large man is perhaps no more percentage than a pimple ona 
small one, but it is ever so much more painful. Insurance companies 
were advised to make closer inspection and to reduce its lines toa limit 
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that would cause citizens to make special police of themselves, The 
: ed. 

public was mile the average legislator was calm ; in place of laws look- 
i a the prevention of needless fires, through provision for owners’ par- 
, liability, he was still engaged in framing laws to tax the companies a 
= amount or to make the restrictions against them greater. There is 
— difference between the merchants and property-owning citizens and 
3 litician, but stil! the propertyowner has some crude ideas. He is 
flee selfish ; he wants more liberal terms, and if not obtained, he works 
; an influence with the legislators. There seems to be a determined 
pt organized effort to obtain by legislation an unfair advantage over in- 
surance capital, and to that end we are attacked in legislative bodies 
where we cannot answer. It is only through such organizations as ours 
that we can hope to reach the ear of the public, and try to lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of our business. 

In no branch of business does there seem at the present time to be 
such an irrepressible conflict between two parties toa contract, as there 
is between*the insurance company and the party holding its policy. 
What makes this conflict? What new provisions, except more liberal 
ones, have the insurance companies incorporated in their policies? As 
arule, the contract and conditions of indemnity remain unchanged. I 
have here the original advertisement of the New York Insurance Com- 
pany published in 1800, wherein that company proposes to insure, but 
only upon written application, and the submission of plans and carpenters’ 
estimates. The policy makes provisions that the storage of certain 
named explosives, or the misrepresentation by the applicant, or conceal- 
ment of other insurance, shall render the contract void, and it names 
other events that would render the company not liable. Are the condi- 
tions at present in use any more binding ? 

Insurance did not then mean, and never did mean, to be other than in- 
demnity ; never meant to insur? other than owners of property against 
the loss of it; never meant to insure profits unrealized upon stocks or 
buildings, nor for consequential damages; never meant other than the 
kind of risks described, rated and paid for; and all attempts by legisla- 
tors, judges or juries to make insurance do more than this, grows out of 
intentional swindling or stupid and unreasoning prejudice. Judges, 
juries and legislators seemed to be combined in an effort to make insur- 
ance do more than was agreed and paid for. They approach us from 
different standpoints. The judge does not like our form of contract ; 
the jury dislikes corporations; the legislature battles us with taxes on 
the one side and valued policy laws on the other. Can the judge frame 
amore just contract? Wiil juries indicate how insurance can be, or how 
better transacted, than through corporations? Will legislatures tell us 
how we can comply with valued policy or non-compact laws, without 
doubling most of the prevailing rates of premium? Laws of oppression 
and taxation have never yet cheapened commodities to the consumer, 
while a fair market always invites an abundant supply and upon the best 
of terms. 


Insurance, therefore, while one of the simplest and most convenient 
and most useful of all the aids to commerce, the very safe-guard of home, 
the savings banks and protector of the people, is liable to be dwarfed in 
its usefulness, and made oppressively expensive and restricted, unless 
legislative oppression is made to cease, 


A man without insurance, meeting with a loss, would quickly ascertain 
the extent of it, and place whatever was unburned in the best possible 
shape so as to avoid further misfortune; his loss under such circum- 
Stances might embarrass him. He would think himself fortunate if he 
could once more be placed as he was before the fire. It is this risk of 
loss to the individual that insurance companies undertake to assume in 
the owner’s place. It is such contracts only that are issued, and from 
aga of the first ventures in this line this has been the only bargain 
made. 

From the time when the Emperor Claudius encouraged the marine 
ventures, and established the credit of the Roman merchants in foreign 
matkets by assuming himself the losses of navigation, all governments 
have encouraged indemnity societies as a means for encouraging and 
assisting trade and preserving the property valuation of the State, in the 
preservation of the property of its citizens. The line was always drawn 
at indemnity, because otherwise the encouragement might be given for 
the depletion of property and de-population of the State. 

If an owner, through his prudence, has secured a contract for indem- 
nity, would it profit a State to make a law that would give him, in case 
of fire, more than he had lost, and thus make the destruction of its share 
in the wealth of the State profitable to a particular individual? And yet 
this very thing has been done in the States of Wisconsin, Ohio and New 
Hampshire, Upon what basis do the States proceed? They assume 
that the premium charged was a fixed purchase trom the indemnity com- 
pany of as many dollars as is named for the outside limit to the possible 
loss that could occur, 

Insurance, on the contrary, from the beginning has been conducted 
upon the basis of indemnity privilege claims, and the consideration paid 
only gives the privilege to the owner to claim within the limit specified 
such amount as will reimburse him and no more. If the.owner has not 
Paid for a sufficient amount of indemnity, it shows that he was either 
Over-confident of the safety of his property, or was careless in his esti- 
mate of values. If he bought too much indemnity, it shows he was over- 
cautious, or that he over-estimated the value of his property. In either 
case he obtained a fulfillment of his contract, and the State, in changing 
the contract to a wager one, has but added a liability that must be addi- 
tionally charged for, and all the citizens, good, bad or indifferent, must 
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pay the per cent additional that the extra liability and extra moral hazard 
and the fire lottery creates. 

This expensive law was not enacted in the true interest of the citizens, 
nor in response to the general sentiment, but, like the anti-compact law, 
was enacted by men who were thoughtless or were influenced by motives 
of expected pecuniary gain, growing out of legislative discussions. 

The State however has to stand it, and if it feels inclined to keep such 
laws in force the insurance companies will not oppose them. e can 
charge for the extra liability. We are charging more in the States that 
indulge in such laws than we do in others. New Hampshire has tried it 
and is now agitating a repeal. The present Governor of Wisconsin has 
asked the legislature of that State to repeal the law, and Ohio officials 
have not been backward in condemning the error of that State. * * * 

Since our Jast meeting we have had a further exhibition of legislative 
folly. Michigan, the State that shows a record, according to The Chron- 
icle’s statistics, of twenty-five to thirty per cent of its losses attributable 
to incendiarism, a State that levies a tax of three per cent upon the gross 
insurance premium, and round charges for examinations and for filing 
statements, and gives such a fire loss that, at the close of 1886, after pro- 
viding for the unearned premium liability on outstanding policies, an 
average annual profit for the past five years for the 134 companies doing 
business in that State of $50.28 each, invites us to continue our stay on 
condition that we do not tell each other what our experience has been, 
nor give warning as to what is dangerous, or what our risks have cost, 
provided such information is given with the understanding that the lesson 
will be heeded. 

The so-called anti-compact law is a standing warning that should be 
heeded as much as we would a sign to keep off thin ice. We need noi, 
however, quarrel with the State ; the law is theirs, and if they like it let 
them keep it. All we have to do is to get at what is the fire cost of what 
the State provides and charge for it. The tables of fire cost are easily 
attainable and can be procured, and no doubt the good companies intend- 
ing to keep good, will find themselves obliged to obtain these lists, and 
will be willing to charge the same price for equally good insurance. 

I will venture the prediction that the people of Michigan will make the 
first move towards getting rid of that law. The other States are not in- 
clined to indulge in this experiment, for probably the most of them believe 
that they will fare better under a freedom of trade. 

Compacts and State boards, if the people of Michigan did but know it, 
have served to reduce the expenses of doing business, thus enabling 
rates to be reduced, It has also served to equalize rates, thus putting the 
real fire cost where it rightly belongs, and reducing the former rates upon 
the safer hazards. The benefit to the public of compacts in insurance are 
obtained through a comparison of the views of the many, otherwise those 
companies whose experience had been phenomenally bad would charge 
a high rate, and other companies would creep along up to that figure as 
close as possible. 

The grouping of the experience of all brings education in the business, 
cures defecis in hazards, benefits the manufacturer and the merchant, im- 
proves the property through timely suggestions, encourages safety pro- 
visions through intelligent tables of schedule rating, and cheapens insur- 
ance to all who avail themselves of the improvements suggested. 

These Michigan statesmen proceed upon the assumption that compacts 
or insurance methods, rules or instructions, no matter by what name 
called, are hindrances to their obtaining insurance in a cheap market. 
Pray who hindersthem? Does not their State admit all sorts of insurance 
companies, and are there not plenty of insurance companies outside of 
any compact, which they can patronize? It is true that such companies 
are, in our opinion, rather poor substitutes, but they can patronize them 
if they choose and without our hindrance. In fact, we have encouraged 
them by giving them a compact rate as a guide for their cutting process. 

Can it be possible that, disliking the downward tendency of these out- 
side companies, they would willingly place us upon the same slide, and 
still further arrange the plank for a rapid journey? We dislike novelties, 
and therefore the most of us will not take the trip. Such laws, however, 
find advocates, and it will be well to remember that fair rates, based on 
intelligent methods, will disarm much of the prejudice against compacts 
or associations. Moderate lines of insurance to value, if insisted upon, 
will do away with the desire for valued policy laws, when it is known 
that they are to be charged for. 

An intelligent and careful inspection of risks and the thorough applica- 
tion of schedule rating rules will reform the character of some of the 
fire traps that not only swallow our capital, but the lives of innocent vic- 
tims. If insurance men had attended fully to their duties, and if a com- 
pact had existed and enforced its rules, there probably would have been 
no disasters such as occurred through the burning of the Newhall House 
in Milwaukee or the Richmond Hotel at Buffalo. A free and competitive 
license to grant all sorts of dangerous permits without charge—a freedom 
to permit free, or for a price, the storing of fireworks or dangerous oils 
in the midst of closely built cities, is a damage to the public. Compacts 
have reformed such practices, 

We must also be rigid, upright and consistent and persistent in our 
selection of economical and careful, good business men for our agents, 
and get rid of all who take an agency for as much commission as they 
can possibly squeeze out of a company, without regard to its future 
prosperity, even if such agents cannot get the price from us, but get it, or 
are willing to get it, from others—no matter the fact that they are of the 
kind that are willing to be bribed—is enough to show that they will be 
equally willing to hide defects of buildings and make low rates on them, 
even if it involves the lulling to sleep of the victims who seek repose in 
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low premium rated hotels, or who venture inside of some insured inse- 
cure theatre or public hall. 

Apply your rules, stick fast to your schedule rating, which means of 
course a lowering of rate whenever any item in the schedule is remedied. 
Public opinion will, in the end, uphold you in spite of the Michigan law- 
makers, for your work will give us good and careful agents, will give 
the public security, will cheapen rates on the best and charge out of sight 
and into disuse the fire traps of the land, and add much towards stopping 
the great fire waste of the country. Do this and you will become bene- 
factors. Do this and perhaps the day will come when courts even will 
listen to your defense against frauds and exaggerated claims before ren- 
dering a decision against you. 

Much has been said about the adjustment of losses as a reason for the 
prejudice and cause for inimical legislation, but the public should not in- 
flict its dislike upon all companies because of the bad work of a few. 

This association in 1873 adopted and placed upon record this senti- 
ment: ‘‘The adjuster should be diligent, faithful and untiring in his 
efforts to protect the important interests committed to his hands, and dis- 
charge acceptably the delicate duties of his position, and is never called 
upon to compromise his personal integrity or honor. The ambition for 
salvage, right or wrong, has cost companies and adjusters their prestige 
and success,” 

Also in 1878 this was adopted: ‘‘ That in the adjustment of all honest 
losses a liberal construction should be given to tne terms of policies, 
and the adjustments, so far as possible, should be made so as to fairly 
carry out the spirit of the contract.” 

These were your sentiments then and are your sentiments to-day. 
Honest companies and honest agents have always given to the claimant 
a more liberal consideration than is usual in other pursuits, There is 
scarcely a company of average experience that has not been conscious of 
being over-liberal, and the very few litigated cases (scarcely one in 1000 
claims) bear witness to this fact. A few years ago I received a drait 
from Wisconsin for $650, accompanied by a confession over real 
name, that that money had been obtained through the owner’s crime. 
The property was over-insured and mortgaged, and fire suspicious. In 
the adjustment the neighbors tock active part. Had the adjuster carried 
this into court, there would have been the usual reference to the injustice 
of a soulless corporation. The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has on 
file a number of similar letters, some through Catholic priests, returning 
numerous sums of money. Other companies have received their share 
of conscience money. 

Loss claims require close investigation, and yet we must remember 
that to adjust is to make just, to fairly, equally and honestly claim and 
allow what appears to be due ina fair and gracious manner. The Hon. 
Henry Jackson of Georgia, in a recent address before the American Bar 
Association, a body composed of attorneys from every State, and who 
have returned to their homes more or less impressed with his statements, 
gives the badly managed adjustments as the cause for the prejudice and 
the enactment of valued policy and other hostile laws. While he made 
the discrimination, I fear his audience did not. We know the evil effects 
of settlements that are not adjustments, and the class of adjusters to 
which he referred are avoided by all strong companies, and we deny the 
right of visiting upon the great insurance interests the punishment due to 
a fractional part. We also hate and despise the one or two insolent so- 
called adjusters, who boast of their salvages when none was due. 

Companies want losses adjusted expeditiously and exactly honest ; 
that is why they employ good men to do it, and they pay them a fixed 
salary, which the question of salvages neither raises or lowers. 

My address is longer than intended, but would be lacking if I failed to 
give expression to the obligations of the insurance companies for the 
great service rendered by the various State boards, who so ably have 
given effect to the value of association and co-operation. Your work is 
often laborious and is always delicate. Risks wrongly rated are as in- 
jurious almost as risks wrongly adjusted, and the care taken by you in 
this is greatly appreciated. You come in direct contact with local 
agents and the general public, and upon you is devolved the duty of ex- 
ample and education. 

The friendly intercourse and comparison of views through your asso- 
ciations, not only add to the value of your services to your respective 
companies, but also to the general business of all. Agents and the pub- 
lic look to you for information, Some few agents want more commis- 
sions, some of the patrons want lower rates. If either wish is to be 
accomplished, it will be through a united effort to unload the taxes and 
burdens imposed by State laws. You can explain these matters, The 
public are often misled through the cavortive and eccentric advertise- 
ments of new adventurers ; they get erroneous views as to profits. One 
of these new companies, that was to write large lines and advertised to 
return eighty per cent of the profits to policyholders, has, after a few 
months existence, been requested by the State officials to levy an assess- 
ment of fifty per cent to make good its impairment. Special agents can 
mould public opinion, which should know that insurance companies, 
whether arranged upon the mutual or stock plan, are associations of poli- 
cyholders who contribute to a fund from which is to be paid such sums 
as will indemnify any member for the value of the property lost, and 
should therefore be relieved of all unreasonable expenses. The guaran- 
tee capital and the profits of the business can properly be taxed. All 
else is a tax upon a tax, and is an additional levy upon the policyholder. 
The State or city which levies a tax upon the whole premium deposits 
in the way of licences and for fire departments, makes an indirect but 
sure levy upon the policyholder, who already has paid his ratable tax to 
the State or city. 

The income of an insurance company is the remainder of the fro rata 
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portion of the premium for the expired time of the policy ; the othe 
tion of the premium remains a deposit fund out of which to pa To 
occurring during the rest of the term, and it is misleading on the aa 
all to call the whole deposit or premium a premium income, thou mw . 
haps States think it proper to follow our own example in so treatin “ 
ceipts wherein we pay an immediate commission on the whole premi ~ 
The whole system of insurance is one of protective indemnity and th, 
States should therefore not only permit and encourage it, but they should 
protect it from burdensome legislation, and make it as full and hr 
and free as possible. : - 
The commencement of the great railroad system fifty years 3g0, was th 
commencement of the development of the great system of its handmaid, 
insurance, . 
Not one-tenth of the 100,000 miles of railroad would have been built 
except for it; the factories have been brought to their present condition 
by it; capital has been unlocked and made useful by it; villages, cities 
aud hamlets have been protected by it. Insurance has secured and ob. 
tained loans for enterprising talent and for the development of farm and 
mill ; has extended its protective encouragement to imports and exports: 
has protected the capital of the rich and saved the humble home of the 
poor. Its system is the fullest fruition of the ingenuity and philanthropy 
of man for the protection of man. It rebuilds waste places and develops 
the almost boundless domain. It is the husbandman and dispenser of 
the wise and bounteous provision of the thoughtful for the care and pres. 
ervation of the fruits of toil. Without it the avenues of trade would be 
deserted. Without it commerce would almost cease. Why not then pro. 
tect it? Why not encourage it? Why paralyze its strength with burden. 
some taxes, and divert it from its only and sole purpose of restoration by 
making its contracts wager ones? When protected, it will be protecting, 
and thus honored it will hand-in-hand with trade and industry go on with 
harmony in the peaceful and beneficent purpose of its origin. 


A vote of thanks having beenaccorded Mr, Williams for his carefully 
prepared paper, it was voted that a committee be appointed to divide the 
address into subjects for reference to special committees, and later on 
these special committees were designated as follows: 


Obituaries.—On death of George C. Clarke—R. J. Smith and W., F. 
Fox; on E, F. Rice—C. W. Potter and J. J. Berne; on W. E. Lewis— 
W. B. Cornell and I. W. Holman; on George D. Gould—John Howley 
and I. R. Holder. 

Fire Waste—R. J. Smith and I. W. Holman. Legislation—I. S, Black. 
welder and W. R. Freeman. Insurance Contract—J. J. Berne and C, L, 
Case. Valued Policy Laws—E. V. Munn and Ralph Crable. Anti- 
Compact Legislation—C. E. Bliven and H. H. Slidden. Adjustment of 
Losses—John Howley and C. L. Whittemore. 


Letters of regret for non-attendance having been read and such routine 
business finished, the convention took a recess until two o'clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the resumption of the business session, it was voted that the ex- 
ecutive committee be instructed to take into consideration the idea of 
giving a banquet at annual sessions. 

H. H. Hall, manager of the Northern Assurance Company, next de- 
livered the annual address, which was entitled, ‘‘ Something besides an 
insurance man.” Mr. Hall’s remarks showed evidence of careful study 
into the habits and exterior lives of his brother underwriters, apart from 
their insurance ability, and the compilation of his address evidently in- 
volved some work of detail in collecting the facts on which it was based. 
We give it below in full. 


SOMETHING BESIDES AN INSURANCE MAN. 


We meet as men under authority ; self-interest, as well as honorable 
obligation, compel the most assiduous attention to the daily task. : What- 
ever degree of independence we flatter ourselves we possess, it is clear 
that, being in the employ of others, we are under bonds to give to our 
business our best energies and abilities. If with such employment there 
is discretion accorded to us, and we find ourselves free to plan our own 
methods and employ our own time, the obligation remains to return full 
measure for confidence bestowed and compensation expected. There Is 
nothing ignoble in this conception, and it is well to have the burden of 
obligation felt. Our occupation is one that in many of its features is con- 
tracting. It is a business of detail; the ordinary phases of it call for 
persistent attention on monotonous lines. There is but little scope for 
originality. The office work is steady routine; outside the office there 
are peculiar influences in our business which tend to narrow the mind. 
There is no other business that gives rise to so much gossip and small 
talk as ours. Wecannot make our plans and bring them to maturity 10 
secret. The smallest details of the affairs of our companies are sprea 
broadcast by the State officials. The amount of profit or loss each year, 
the amount of business in each town or city, the amount of salaries paid 
—all these matters, which in other lines of business would be scrupl 
lously concealed, are with us open to the inspection of all. Having 
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ents in common, all these various items are considered and must be 
— ae ais chatter is demeaning. Our losses, as they are from time 

ime published, give occasion for more talk, until we find ourselves 
jo on complacency, not so much for the success we each attain, but 
op el disaster of our competitors. This alertness to record the 
ee onast of others is to the last degree narrowing. We are all con- 
ee of these peculiarities in our business, and a moment's reflection 
“ll convince us of their pernicious tendency, and we must determine 
whether this business of fire insurance shall control us or we master it. 
"Tais association has accomplished much in raising the standard of our 
business. It has opened up lines of thought, and given incentive for in- 

uiry and research—has shown that there is in the business of fire under- 
writing scope for the highest mental effort ; that we need not sink to the 
level of mere routine, we need not make the gossip and prattle of the 
trade the controlling influences in it, but our aspirations may be as high, 
and our attainments may be as great as can be offered by any profession, 
It is only necessary to examine the annual proceedings of this associa- 
tion and the programme of the present meeting, to have ample evidence 
of the possible scope of fire underwriting. There is scarcely a branch of 
physics that has not been levied upon for its contribution to the better 
equipment of its members for the discharge of their daily duties. 

This attempt to get the most out of our occupation, this encouragement 
to studious effort, broadens the mind and frees it from the fetters that the 
routine of our business fastens upon it. But consider all the lines of 
thought that have been or may be suggested, all the incentives for deep 
research that have been presented, and the ideal fire underwriter, as he 
has been portrayed ; a man of such deep knowledge of human nature that 
he can defeat all fraudulent claims; who has so mastered the abstruse 
law of probability that his ratings have all the force of algebraic demon- 
strations; so grounded in the law that his contracts are models of legal 
phrasing ; so well versed in the operations of natural law, so familiar 
with all scientific research, and so imbued with the good, the true and 
the beautiful, that he brings to bear on the daily routine the wisdom of 
Solon and the sweet persuasion of the guileless Tupper. 

When we have all this, high as the standard has been raised, we claim 
that if from the time required for such attainment there has been reserved 
a remnant for purposes other than business, our ideal underwriter would 
be a more complete character. 

The profitable use of this remnant of time from the industrious life of 
a fire insurance man now becomes our theme, 

We have examples of successful insurance men who are also actively 
engaged in other branches of business enterprise, but such example can- 
not be held up for emulation, and no encouragement shall be given for 
the employment of time pledged to another’s service in any other form of 
business activity than that for which the engagement is made. There is 
in our business sufficient scope for any man’s abilities, and if anyone 
employed in it is not content with its compensations he should seek other 
employment. Nothing is so vexatious as the habit of listless, perfunctory 
service of certain juniors in the business, and if they elect to sink into 
ruts, it is only because they lack the energy and industry to force ad- 
vancement ; ‘‘ opportunity waits on preparation.” 

Nothing need be said in the way of demonstration of the capacity of 
men engaged in our business for high political position, but such service 
cannot be undertaken in connection with our insurance duties save to 
such an extent as permits no encroachment upon business hours. The 
war Governor of Connecticut, Mr. Buckingham, was once an insurance 
agent, and the same guild has also given to Massachusetts a Governor 
and to the nation a cabinet officer. While an insurance officer cannot be 
an office seeker or holder save in exceptional instances, yet examples are 
not wanting of active insurance men exerting a healthful and potent in- 
fluence in political affairs. Mark Howard, president of the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, a man whose name is a synonym of all 
that is honorable in fire underwriting and financial trust, was active in the 
best sense in political life, though not an office seeker, Of inflexible in- 
tegrity, his influence in his political party was always given toward purity 
and the elevation of political methods. 

When Gideon Welles was summoned to Washington to accept a cabi- 
net appointment, and was offered either the portfolio of the navy or the 
postmaster-generalship, both President Lincoln and Mr. Welles con- 
sulted Mr. Howard, and it was doubtless due to this gentleman’s advice 
that Mr. Welles became secretary of the navy. In such forms of political 
activity, the opportunity for public service has bern often improved by 
active insurance men. Edward A. Walton, president of the Citizens In- 
Surance Company, has, without neglect of his business, been active in 
the councils of his political party, and has served as an elector on a pres- 
idential ticket. The cause of education is one that can be served without 
encroachment on business hours, and the city of New York never had a 
more efficient president of its board of education than when this office 
was filled by a fire underwriter (James M. McLean). The life and soul 
of the New England Society of the city of New York was Joseph Hoxie, 
President of the Commonwealth Insurance Company, and Joseph Walker, 
President of the Security Insurance Company, was in his day active 
in all forms of organized benevolence. One who has rendered, perhaps, 
greater service to the fire underwriters, as a whole, than any other, has 
written, ‘I hold that a man holds his first duty as a citizen to his country, 
to society and to the cause of morality, and then to his business. It is 
true he may not become a rich man, but when he has lived as long as I 
have he will have a more satisfactory retrospect. than if he had been of 
one idea only.” 

he record of fire insurance men in all forms of social and religious 
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activity isan honorable one. We find among the incorporators of the 
New York Historical Society two insurance men. Henry A. Oakley, 
president of the Howard Insurance Company, has been connected with 
that corporation from early youth, and during such connection has not 
only held a leading place in all associations of fire underwriters, but has 
filled the positions of president of the Mercantile Library, president of 
the New York Bible Society and of St. Johnland (a most commendable 
form of Christian beneficence). In addition to these important positions, 
he is at the present time the executive head of St. Luke’s Hospital. John 
H. Washburn may without undue exaggeration be said to be a busy in- 
surance man, yet he finds time to serve as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Missionary Association. This society is accom- 
plishing a great work in the education and evangelization of three races 
in our country, the African, the Chinese and the Indian. It has underits 
control 129 churches, 80 schools and 426 missionaries and teachers, 
together with 6 chartered universities. 

Mr. Washburn has for one of his associates Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, who 
at one time was vice-president of the Metropolitan Insurance Company, 
whose honored name is borne by a university in Tennessee devoted to the 
higher education of negro youth; while with the two gentlemen last 
named another fire underwriter, Charles A. Hall, was also connected with 
the executive board of the American Missionary Association. 

There never has been engaged in our business a more active or fertile 
brain than that of George T. Hope. Of untiring energy aod industry, he 
not only built up a great company, but was instrumental in securing a 
paid fire department in New York city, and was always unremitting in 
his endeavors te advance the general interests of our business; and at 
the same time he was a forceful leader in the social and missionary work 
of the religious denomination to which he belonged. 


The humble form of religious work in the Sunday school can be alluded 
to as bringing into prominence the pure life of A. B. McDonald, New 
York manager of the Royal Insurance Company, who for a quarter of a 
century was a Sunday school superintendent. Such a service, undertaken 
in the spirit in which Mr..McDonald performed it, cannot be too highly 
commended. 

It is of another branch of insurauce that we draw forth an old Boston 
chestnut. It is said of a prominent life insurance man of that city that, 
in his exordium of a very touching address to a Sunday school, he said: 
‘* My dear children, there are two kinds of assurance, assurance of faith 
and life assurance. The latter I shall be glad to explain to your fathers 
at my office, the former will now have my attention.” To shield them 
from the charge of making use of the highest profession to advance their 
business interests, we will refrain from alluding to the activities of fire 
insurance men in church work. The contribution of one agent to this 
address is: ‘‘We have several insurance men who are prominent in 
their churches, but I believe that they almost all have to be watched,” 
and we will leave them to be thus scrutinized. We would be glad to 
shield them from calumny, but if their motives are pure, and purposes 
sincere, they will stand the test of rigid criticism, and they are sure to 
find in their work compensation for all manner of evil that may be said 
against them falsely. 

Some time, let us hope, a fitting tribute will be made to the underwriter 
as a soldier. The ranks of the blue and gray held many insurance men, 
and for brave deeds on the battlefield and patient endurance of the 
fatigues of the march, the sufferings in the hospital and prison, they were 
not found wanting in true heroism. And to-day in the agency force, in 
field word, and in office chairs, we accord a greater degree of respect to 
those whom we know to have been brave soldiers, and we are proud to have 
known as underwriters those who in times of national peril proved them- - 
selves men. If it was our purpose to present the achievements of men 
who have been at some time connected with our business, and who either 
prior or subsequent to such connection have rendered distinguished ser- 
vice to their fellow men, we should not lack for abundant material. 

It serves our present purpose to record the employment of spare time 
by such of our confreres as are known to be industrious and attentive to 
their insurance work. There is a form of service which is highly com- 
mendable, and in which insurance men are actively engaged—that is, ser- 
vice as trustees of savings institutions ; but as it is in some degree help- 
ful to their insurance career, we will not dwell uponithere. It is the 
purely uncommercial occupation of time that we desire to record. 


C. T. Hopkins, first as secretary and then as president of the California 
Insurance Company, was for twenty years a prominent factor in fire 
underwriting on the Pacific coast, yet at the same time he found oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of his artistic and literary tastes. He has been 
organist of a church and leader of an oratorio society, and has written a 
book on the ‘* Laws of Business for Business Men.” In New Orleans, 
Horace Carpenter, secretary of the Sun Mutua! Insurance Company, 
handles both the brush and pencil with skill. Chas. E. Price of the 
Crescent Insurance Company is considered the best wood carver in his 
section. Edward Livingston and Marshall J. Smith, Jr, have each 
achieved local distinction as artists. In Providence, John Kingsbury, 
for many years president of the Providence-Washington Insurance Com- 
pany, wa during his active business life identified with educational and 
benevolent work, being one of the trustees of the Brown University and 
Butler Asylum for the Insane. William M. Rodman, president of the 
Franklin Mutual Insurance Company, was at one time Mayor of the city, 
and was the author of many fugitive poems of considerable merit. In 
Baltimore, John G. Proud, insurance agent, was for many years histori- 
ographer of St. John’s College, and wrote many biographical sketches in 
which was displayed more than ordinary literary talent, while G. B. Coale, 
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another insurance agent, was recognized as a literary and musical critic 
of great abilities. 

In all forms of benevolent and educational work in Hartford the insur- 
ance men do their full share, and in all the savings banks the under- 
writers are represented as trustees. Mr. Hendee, while agent of the 
Etna Insurance Company, was State Senator and also State Treasurer. It 
is the pride of one Hartford president that when he was an agent he sang in 
a choir; and of another, when justice of the peace he married a couple. 
‘* Eustis ” is the title of a novel recently published by Osgood & Co., the 
production of an active and versatile Boston insurance agent, Robert A. 
Boit. R. V. De Witt, secretary of the Commerce of Albany, holds a 
ready pen and has written many meritorious articles in a humorous vein, 
as well as for the encouragement of sportsmanship. He was a frequent 
contributor to The Knickerbocker, as well as to Graham’s Magazine. 
Chambers’ Journal (Edinburgh) has published articles of Mr. De Witt, 
paid for in sterling exchange. One, entitled ‘‘ Yankee Boat Race,” has 
especial merit. In this is displayed original scriptural research. ‘‘ At 
this race I heard for the first time the now well-known expression ‘ going 
back’ on a man. It is not generally known that ‘going back’ is not 
slang, but scriptural, as Jeptha, in Judges (11-35), used it when he said 
he could not go back on his vow, using the expression in the modern 
sense,” 

A few years since a historical paper was published by Major C. E. 
Bliven, on the Maumee Valley and its pioneers, and this contribution 
to American history was highly appreciated by the historical societies 
of this country. The opportunities presented to insurance men, 
especially to special agents, for securing the traditions and historical 
facts of numerous localities are very great, and, if improved, their effort 
would be highly prized by those who are interested in American history. 
It is remarkable what slight interest is taken by people generally in the 
minor historical events of their own country. An exceptional case of 
ignorance, even in current political history, was recently exhibited on a 
Jersey City ferryboat. The question was asked of a New York city busi- 
ness man, a resident of New Jersey, ‘‘ What is the name of the present 
Governor ?” and the same question was asked of twelve New York busi- 
ness men, all residents of New Jersey, and none could answer the ques- 
tion; when the same information was asked of the secretary of a fire 
insurance company, and it was given. But the worthy secretary was 
accorded no credit for his knowledge, as it was intimated that being a fire 
underwriter he might probably have made an application for a pardon. 

The secretary of the “Old and Tried” assures us that his good wife 
has changed the motto in his domestic circle, and salutes the head of the 
family as the ‘‘old and tired ;” and we can be sure that to Colonel 
Cunningham there often comes weariness from his labors for the Glens 
Falls, yet of his crowded hours he reserves a part for his fellow-citizens. 
When his townsmen desired to pay especial honor to the memory of Gen- 
eral Grant it was Mr. Cunningham who was selected to give voice to 
their feelings, and his comrades of the Grand Army turned to him for 
expression of their love for the dead. Nothing more eloquent or more 
appropriate has been said of General Grant than this from our friend’s 
oration : ‘‘ Now, death, as if afraid to assault, lays siege to his life in the 
most insidious manner ; and how all our sympathy pours out to the calm, 
the patient, manly man in his days and months of suffering, endured 
almost within our sight, so public was it all. Conscious of a fatal 
disease, conscious of his poverty, how he turns in love and duty to the 
wife of his heart, the devoted partner of his early life. She who had 
shared his obscurity and early struggles, and whom he made to share his 
honor and his fame; she who must stand by his side before kings and 
princes and foreign courts, and who must lie beside him in death; she 
who would soon be his dependent widow. Think how he toiled, defying 
suffering and weaknesses, and made even death stand aside until his 
work for her comfort and support was finished. He was again the 
plodding farmer toiling for the daily bread of those he loved, the wood- 
man at the side of his patient oxen hauling his product to St. Louis ; 
again, the leather maker of Galena; in his patient, anxious labor and 
single purposes overcoming amazing physical protests, resolute and 
determined in his work of love.” 

Charles R. Knowles of Albany gives to the country village in which he 
was born a quickening and helpful influence for its improvement and 

advancement. 

In a compilation entitled ‘‘Golden Leaves of American Poets” is 
given a little poem by Frank W. Ballard, who it will be seen during his 
career as underwriter and editor had, like many others, the softening in- 
fluence of the remembrance of his beloved dead. 


LITTLE MAY, 


She is not dead, 
But sleeps. 
Beside her cradle bed 
My memory keeps 
The vigil sad. 


Awake, my child, 
Awake ! 
Tis long since thou hast smiled; 


My heart will break, 
Unless beguiled. 


No voice replies. 
Those lips 

Naught echo to my cries; 
In life’s eclipse 

She silent lies, 
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That brow so cold— 
Those eyes 

No more my face behold; 
Alas! she lies 

Within death's told. 


She dwells with God— 
Her feet, 

With heavenly sandals shod, 
Traverse the street 

By ange!s trod. 


Then let her slee 
Her dreams o 

Are bliss. Dear Saviour, keep, 
Near Eden's streams, 

The lamb we weep. 


It is unnecessary to allude in this association to the faci 
S. Chard. Whenever vicious or ignorant legislation is to epee 
the correct principles of our business are to be elucidated no ated 
more effective than that of Mr. Chard, and it is not to our business de rd 
that its graceful and virile power is given. We cannot select a nent 
ting couplet as the text for our general subject than this of his: : 


And he who will his cup of water share, divide his crust—a broth 
Is, in the sight of heaven, a millionare, though he may have eet pe the on 
his head. : — 


While we have had many versifiers in our business, the leading place as 
a poet may be accorded to Wm. Pitt Palmer, who for many years was 
president of the Manhattan Insurance Company. A volume of the poems 
of this kindly man has been published by Putnam, under the title of 
“* Echoes of Half a Century,” dedicated to President Mark Hopkins, who 
encouraged the publication. His poetic fancy at times followed a humor. 
ous vein, as in 


THE SMACK AT SCHOOL. 


"Mid Berkshire hills, not far away, 
A district school, one winter day, 
Was humming with the wonted noise 
Of three score mingled girls and boys; 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 
But more on furtive mischief bent, 
The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy book ; 
When, suddenly, behind his back 
Rose sharp and clear a ringing smack, 
As 'twere a battery of bliss 
Let off in one tremendous kiss! 
‘* What's that ?” the startled master cries, 
‘* That, thir,”’ a little imp replies, 
‘* Wath William Willeth ; if you pleathe, 
I thaw him kith Thuthannah Peathe!” 


With frown to make a statue thrill, 

The magnate beckoned ‘‘ Hither Will!” 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his track 

With stolen chattels on his back, 

Will hung his head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came— 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 

The butt of all good natured fun. 


With smile suppressed, and birch upraised, 
The master faltered, ‘‘ I'm amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 
Be guilty of an act so rude, 
Before the whole set—school to boot— 
What evil genius put you to’t?” 
‘«’Twas she herself, sir,’’ sobbed the lad; 
**T didn't mean to be so bad; 
But when Susannah shook her cutls, 
And whispered, ‘I was ‘fraid of girls, 
And dursn’t kiss a baby’s doll. 
I couldn't stand it, sir, at all, 
But up and kissed her on the spot! 
I knew—boo-boo—I ought to not, 
But somehow from her looks—boo-boo— 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to.” 


Those of us who had the pleasure of the acquaintance of this genial 
poet would not have imagined that his muse would have led in the direc- 


tion of 
SOFT AND SOFTER. 


One eve in velvet bravery arrayed, 
As Phil sat toying with his darling maid, 
Her little buxom waist’s bewitching charm 
The while halt folded in his furtive arm, 
He took her dimpled hand, and with a smile, 
Stealing it gently o'er the silken pile, 
Asked, in a tender silence of love chat, 
If palm e’er fondled aught so soft as that. 


She archly answered, ‘‘ Might I venture, pet, 
I could press yours on something softer yet.” 
With sidelong glance of amorous mistrust 
Adown the graceful neck and swelling bust, 
Whose ermine cape, his darling fancy taught, 
Was the coy ‘‘ something” of the maiden’s thought; 
He fondly sighed, to finger’s ends a thrill, 
** Ah dearest, do—my hand is at your will!” 
But O, lost rapture !—for no sooner said, 
She gayly clapt it pat on his own head. 
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‘ling to acknowledge that the Rochester German Insurance 

—— ioe ven institution, and its secretary finds his business 
ComPexecting, yet H. F. Atwood has achieved a high position in scientific 

: i in microscopy. 
ree, coking this study 2 hours, purely from his love of natural 
history, he has held the position of secretary and vice-president of the 
Illinois Microscopical Society, vice-president of the American Society of 
Microscopists, president of the Rochester Academy of Science and fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London. He has, at the request of the health 
commissioners of Chicago, made a report on the prevalence of ¢richina 

iralis in Western swine, and has invented a new apparatus for photo- 
micograpby which has been highly indorsed by prominent microscopists. 
Our theme could not be better illustrated than by the honorable career of 
Mr. Atwood. an 

From all sections of the country we can draw similar examples worthy 
of emulation. But in none of the cases cited has an insurance career 
been impaired by the fact that it has not been the one idea of life. _ 

It is not necessary to exaggerate the importance of the services variously 
rendered, our purpose is not served by the measure of their value. f This 
only to us is important, that a man may bea good insurance man without 
giving the business all of his social and domestic life. 2 
The purpose of this address will have been sadly misapprehended if 
there has been found in it any encouragement for the neglect of the busi- 
nessin which we find ourselves. The emphasis of it should be laid upona 
proper employment of the time spared to us for ourown. The use of this 
remnant goes far in forming character, and its reflex influence upon our 
business can make us something besides insurance men and quicken 
our business activity by higher impulses. 

“This above all, to our own selves be true, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, we cannot then be false to any man.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hall’s address, he was, on motion of George 
W. Hayes, given a vote of thanks and his name was placed on the hon- 
oraty roll of the association. 

Lieutenant John P. Finley of the United States signal corps, whose 
scientific articles on tornadoes and windstorms have attracted consider- 
able attention, read a lengthy and valuable paper on ‘‘ Meteorology in 
its relations to commercial pursuits, especially insurance.” Space will 
not permit us this week to print the paper in full, but attempt has been 
made to give a brief recapitulation of that portion of it which bore most 
practically on the relations of meteorology to insurance. 


LIEUTENANT FINLEY’s ADDRESS. 


Lieutenant Finley remarked that it is strange, in the past history of the 
world, that nothing tangible or definite about meteorology has come down 
through the centuries gone by, unti! quite recently, though meteorology 
has influenced man in all relations of life. The winds would blow, the 
storms would come, the cold would freeze, and the various seasons would 
pass irregardless of what man would door say, as warnings of the weather 
onthe morrow. Meteorology did not really begin to assume anything like 
positive knowledge, and something that the observers could depend on in 
forecasting the weather in the various and constant changes that take place 
in the atmospheric envelope that surrounds the earth, until science had 
proved, by actual demonstration, that there are substances and forces 
constantly in existence, and action of gases, gaseous compounds, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, gravitation and universal ether, which to our 
senses are imponderable, although possessed by force beyond computa- 
tion. The science of meteorology may probably come to the assistance 
of insurance interests in a study of the winds of the continent in con- 
nection with the massing of fire risks. It may be stated that, if the pre- 
vailing winds in any locality were from the west, it would be imprudent 
for any company to locate many risks exposing each other in an east and 
west line. On the contrary, in such a town, the companies taking the 
tisks should so distribute their interests that with each company they 
would cross from north to south. This plan, while it would not control 
and perhaps not influence the people in extending the limits of their city 
in the direction of the prevailing winds, would in case of fire serve to divide 
up the losses more equally, and thus preserve the integrity of the compa- 
nies and insure the city against what might otherwise prove an over- 
whelming disaster. In this connection, it is not only necessary to con- 
sider the prevailing direction of the wind, but also its velocity, both the 
maximum and the mean average velocity. 

_The late George T. Hope in 1875 struck the key-note of this subject in 
his report to the National Board on the subject of wind hazards, but the 
time was not then ripe for the consummation of his plans, for the signal 
Service records were not sufficiently comprehensive at that time to show 
results of observation. Lieutenant Finley cited the atmospheric condi- 
tions of Boston at the time of the great fire in 1872; he referred also to 
the atmospheric conditions existing at other places at times when great 
fires have occurred there. Speaking of the city of Boston, he said that 
from an examination of the geographical position of Boston and its local 
topography, it is found that the general direction of the city is from south- 
West to northeast. This direction is determined by the peculiar neck of 
land on which the city is built, it being bounded on the north and north- 
west by the Charles river, and on the east and southeast by Boston har- 
bor and South Bay. From this condition of things it may be concluded 
that a fire starting in the west or southwest portion of the city, when the 
Prevailing winds are from these directions, would havea tendency to con- 
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tinue through the city in its longest direction, and thus prove more de- 
Structive than under other circumstances, From an examination of the 
prevailing winds at Boston, we find throughout all months of the year that 
it is westerly, generally from southwest to west, and that, in view of the 
direction in which the city is built and the local topography of its sur- 
roundings, any severe fire is likely to prove extremely destructive. To 
offset this, Boston should have wider streets and greater precautions 
should exist against fires, especially in the extreme western limits of the 
city. It would seem that a higher rate of premium should be charged for 
insurance in a city like Boston as compared with cities of the same size, 
but differently located. A fire occurring in Chicago with a due east or 
west wind is less likely to be destructive than if developed with the wind 
from another quarter, yet, unfortunately, winds from either of these direc- 
tions are very seldom recorded. The prevailing direction of the wind 
there is from the southerly quarter, which coincides with the general 
direction of thecity. The general direction of New York city is north and 
south, lying between the North, East and Harlem rivers. A fire under 
the influence of a north or south wind might prove exceedingly disastrous. 
Fortunately for New York city, the prevailing winds are westerly. 

The latter half of Lieutenant Finley’s address was devoted to the sub- 
ject of tornadoes, which, for the past ten years he has given special study 
to, under the direction of the chief signal officer of the army. Some of 
the most important results that have been developed by this investigation 
are: First—There is a definite portion of an area of low pressure 
within which the conditions for the development of tornadoes is most fav- 
orable, and this has been called tne dangerous octant. Second—There is 
a definite relation between the position of tornado regions and the regions 
of high contrast in temperature, the former lying to the south and east, 
Third—There is a similar definite relation of position of tornado regions 
and regions of high contrast in dew point, the former being as before, to 
the south and east. Fourth—The position of tornado regions is to the 
south and east of the region of high contrasts of cool northerly and warm 
southerly winds, the rule,that seems to follow the preceding, and is of use 
when observations of temperature and dew point are not accessible. 
Fifth—The relation of tornado regions to the movement of upper and 
lower clouds has been studied, and good results are still hoped for. 
Sixth—The study of the relation of tornado regions to the form of baro- 
metric depression seems to show that tornadoes are more frequent when 
the major axis of the barometric trough trends north and south, or north- 
east and southwest, than when it trends east and west. Seventh—The 
general direction of the movement of the tornado is invariably froma 
point in the southwest quadrant to a point in the northeast quadrant. 
Eighth—The tornado cloud assumes the form of a funnel, the small end 
drawing near or resting upon the earth. Ninth—The cloud and the air 
beneath it revolve about a central axis with inconceivable rapidity and 
always in a direction contrary to the movement uf the hands of a 
clock. Tenth—The destructive violence of a tornado is sometimes con- 
fined to a path a few yards in width, or it may widen to the extreme limit 
of eighty rods. Eleventh—The tornado, with hardly an exception, oc- 
curs in the afternoon, just after the hottest part of the day. Twelfth— 
The hours of the greatest frequency are 3.30 to 4 o’clock P. M., and 4.30 
to 5 o'clock p.M. Thirteenth—The destructive power of the wind in- 
creases rapidly from the circumference of the storm to its centre. Four- 
teenth—Observations with a single barometer will not indicate the 
approach of a tornado, however near the position of the instrument to the 
path of the storm, but such observations are of value in this connection 
only when a number of them are displayed upon the daily weather map. 
Fifteenth—The tornado season includes the months of March, April, 
May, June, July, August and September. Sixteenth—The months of 
greatest frequency, from a record of 205 years, are April, May, June and 
July. Seventeenth—The month of greatest frequency is May, April 
coming next on the list. Eighteenth—The State in which the greatest 
number of tornadoes have occurred is Missouri, followed next in order by 
Kansas and Georgia. Nineteenth—The violence of the tornado, expressed 
relatively by States, places Missouri first, succeeded by Iowa and Ala- 
bama. By violence in this sense is meant the most completely developed 
storms, with perfect conditions, longest sustained. Twentieth—The 
States in which tornadoes have proved the most destructive to life are, in 
relative order, as follows: Missouri, Mississippi, Iowa, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Ohio. Twenty-one—Considering the reported valu- 
ation of property destroyed by tornadoes, the following States have ex- 
perienced the most destructive storms, and in the order named: Ohio, 
$7,883,000 in 83 years; Minnesota, $5,575,000 in 32 years; Missouri, 
$2,785,000 in 46 years ; Mississippi, $1,751,000 in 64 years ; lowa, $1,553,000 
in 44 years; and Wisconsin, $1,105,000 in 43 years. These values are 
largely under-estimated, owing to the imperfection of reports. It is cal- 
culated, in fact, that on the average these values represent only about ten 
per cent of the actual loss sustained. Comparing the relative frequency 
of tornadoes, according to the area of each in square miles, the following 
States head the list: Kansas, Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Texas, In 1886 there were 280 tornadoes recorded. The careful 
study of tornado development and distribution shows that there were as 
many considerations to justify the belief that tornadoes were quite as fre- 
quent 100 years ago as now, and that this degree of frequency will not be 
diminished for 100 years to come. 

Tornado insurance opens up a great field of usefulness on the one hand 
and of legitimate and profitable business on the other. There is no 
escaping the fact that property in tornado districts must be protected by 
organized capital in the form of insurance companies, Public and private 
interests demand such consideration for their preservation and perpetuity. 
The people must have faith ia the integrity aad competency of the com=* 
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panies to properly conduct the business, and on the other hand the com- 
panies must avail themselves of every means to fully comprehend the 
conditions which are peculiar to the enterprise they have undertaken. It 
is now accepted, without the shadow of a doubt, that tornadoes move 
in certain, well-defined tracks, that these paths are very narrow, but that 
within their limits nothing escapes the fury of the wind, As the force of 
the storm varies with the distance from the centre of it, being greatest at 
the centre, so will the completeness of destruction of property in the tor- 
nado track depend upon the location of any path. The prevailing direc- 
tion of the tornado is northeast; or, in more general terms, from some 
— in the southwest quadrant to some point in the northeast quadrant. 
The principal exception to this direction, and practically the only one, is 
from northwest to southeast, and this southeast direction is most marked 
in Texas, Dakota and Minnesota. In the distribution of tornado risks, 
the lines of risks for any company are better if they stand to each other 
in a general line from northwest to southeast, so that the tornado’s track 
will simply cross the line of a company’s business, instead of running 
with it. In the States of Texas, Minnesota and Dakota, the Jines of risks 
would require to stand to each other in a general line from southwest to 
northeast. It would be seen that this suggestion could not apply to the 
country and scattered towns, because here the risks are isolated, and 
insurance companies, in order to do any business, must take the risks 
wherever they find them. In compact cities, however, the situation is 
materially changed. Here it is possiole for a company to so locate its 
risks that one storm may sweep them all away, while on the other hand it 
is possible to distribute the risks between companies, as previously de- 
scribed, so that the loss incident to any storm may be supported by sev- 
eral companies. It seems that this would be a very wise measure for 
careful consideration, where storm risks are taken in cities having a pop- 
ulation of 3000 and upwards. When tornado risks are taken in a State, 
considerations should be had for the region of maximum frequency, and 
when taken in that region, the risks should be assumed by several com- 
panies. 

Concerning the distribution by months and seasons, it may be practic- 
able to devise a plan whereby a scale of premiums may be adjusted to 
apply to the variations in the occurrence of tornadoes. The time is now 
at hand when the data necessary to decide these questions is available. 
It would seem that this question is an important one and worthy of care- 
ful attention. This class of insurance, in order to be successful, and to 
avoid interminable difficulties arising from the interpretation of the word 
tornado, and the application of the term to a particular storm, must pro- 
vide in its policies against loss by wind storms and tornadoes. It might 
be well to combine in one policy the loss due to lightning, wind storms 
and tornadoes, as all of these forces are the features of violent atmos- 
pheric disturbances. This combination would make a very sweeping 
and attractive policy. Whenever conditions are favorable for the devel- 
opment of tornadoes, wind storms and thunder storms will also occur. 
If it is advisable to issue three separate policies, every man should be ad- 
vised to take three policies, and in such case the premiums might vary 
with the kind of policy. The tornadoes should, in that event, have the 
highest rate of premium, for by them a destruction is most complete. 
Next in order would follow the windstorm policy, with the lowest rate 
for damage by lightning. Would it not be practicable and profitable for 
fire and storm insurance interests to combine and organize for the mutual 
support and encouragement of an enterprise which has for its purpose the 
collection, analysis, discussion and publication of meteorological fire and 
storm statistics? The records are now at hand and are constantly multi- 
plying both in numbers and in value, 


In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Lieutenant 
Finley was catechised by various underwriters with a view to elicit in- 
formation pertinent to the topics covered by his paper. ‘He stated that it 
is now accepted without a shadow of a doubt that tornadoes follow a 
certain path of ascertainable direction, within the limits of which nothing 
escapes the direction of the wind, whose force is greatly at the centre of 
the area covered. He also referred, as a question of possible fire insur- 
ance importance, to the accustomed directions of winds. In the spring, 
summer and fall the winds in the region of the great lakes are mostly south- 
westerly, except in the upper lake region and Canada, where the winds 
are easterly ; where westerly winds prevail in the summer, easterly winds 
prevail in the winter, as in the East. All storms move from west to east. 
The general trend of the atmosphere from one-half toa mile from the 
earth is westerly, and all atmospheric disturbances move from west to 
east. The dread of Western exposures by fire underwriters, Lieutenant 
Finley asserted, is well founded. 

In reply to a question by Mr, Cornell, Lieutenant Finley said that the 
multiplication of railway tracks in all parts of the country has not 
affected or increased the intensity of electric influences. Incidentally he 
remarked that electricity has nothing to do with the development or force 
of violent storms; it is simply an attending circumstance—one of the 
features of the storm. 

Mr. Cornell remarked that fifty years ago wind storms were little known, 
but since the clearing up of the country and cutting down of the forests, 
there have been storms, 

Mr. Finley thought that there were quite as many storms in years past, 
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but more are now reported the enterprise of newspapers has increased 
people are covering the country, more property now exists, so that storms 
produce greater injury and, generally speaking, there are better facilities 
for learning about the occurrence of storms in all parts of the country, 
In reply to Mr. McMillan of Chicago, Lieutenant Finley said that there 
has been a gradual increase in the number of storms reported from 1870 
to 1886, but as shown in his address, there is no reason to believe that the 
atmospheric conditions are different now from what they were years ago 
Storms will necessarily occur right along in the future, as they have in the 
past, but life and property must necessarily suffer more, because there 
will be more lives and property to be destroyed than formerly, [y 
response to a question, he said that, as far as the relations of meteorology 
to the growing use of the electric light is concerned, the counterpoise be 
tween the earth and the atmosphere above it must be maintained. There 
is constant interchange between the earth and the atmosphere, and there 
is no cause for general disturbance in the use of the electric light, 
Franklin Webster, editor of The Chronicle, read an analytic address on 
‘*Criminal Fires in the United States,” which was published in the last 
issue of THE SpecTator. The paper showed originality in the writers 
treatment of the much discussed question of incendiarism—the causes 
and extent of incendiary burnings, and remedial suggestions. After Mr, 
Webster had finished his address, considerable debate ensued, in which 
F, W. Fox, T. H. Smith, H. H. Friedley and others took part, and the 
president said that he thought the paper was one of the most valuable 
that has been read before the association, and, in its behalf, tendered a vote 
of thanks to the author. The meeting then adjourned until the next day, 





SECOND DAY, 


The convention was called to order at ten o’clock on Thursday mom. 
ing, and the first business that came up was the reception of the report of 
the special committee on the president’s address. 

The committee on valued policy laws reported, through E. V. Munn, 
as follows : 

Your committee, to whom was referred that portion of the president's 
very able address bearing upon the subject of valued policy law, beg leave 
to respectfully report as follows: The valued policy law condemns itself 
wherever it has been placed in operation, and the language of the State 
officials in the several States that have it in force bear ample evidence of 
this fact, while statistics of the business in such fields afford another proof 
of its adverse operation. It is a pernicious law and originated through 
ignorance and prejudice, and is being maintained at the expense of prop- 
ertyowners and citizens, in blindness against their own best interest and 
against the public good of the State and the advancement of all its com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits. We feel that the president in his address 
has so fully defined its operations and pointed out its evils that he has 
voiced the full sense of the association upon the subject, and it would 
not be within the province of this committee, during the short time 
allotted to it for the report, to offer any new suggestions. We believe that 
the remarks of the president should be placed in proper form to reach the 
citizens of such States as have this law in force, and feel that much good 
would come from it. We think the secretaries of the several State boards 
could use it to advantage as well as the representatives of the various 
companies. 

Reports were read from several State boards by the secretary of the 
association. 

A report from A. D. Andrews, secretary of the Illinois State board, 
showed that the full membership of the board is fifty-nine, of which 
number eight are managers of companies, leaving as an actual working 
force fifty-one members, The number of local boards organized and 
towns rated that are directly under the supervision of the State board at 
this date is 190 ; the number of towns under compact management is 105 ; 
the total number of towns operating under both systems is 295. To 
facilitate the work of this organization, it was thought advisable to divide 
the State into districts, and at its semi-annual meeting in November last, 
such action was taken and the State was accordingly divided into eighteen 
districts, each composed of three or more counties, a chairman being ap- 
pointed over each district, who, under direction of the executive com- 
mitte, is charged with all local board matters and infringements of local 
board rules and rates by agents in his district. It is the duty of such 
chairman to render, at each annual meeting of the State board, a report 
setting forth the condition of his district and the work accomplished 
during the year. This system has accordingly expedited the transaction 
of business at much saving of expense to the companies interested. The 
State board might be made still more valuable if all union companies 
doing business in the State of Illinois had representation in and heartily 
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co-operated with this organization, instead of entailing the work and ex- 
pense upon 2 comparative few. The agents throughout the State are 
gander very good discipline; comparatively few complaints regarding 
irregular practices in local boards are received. Harmony prevails within 
the organization and business generally is in a very satisfactory con- 
dition. 

W. E. Page, secretary of the Minnesota and Dakota Union, wrote : 
“We have not been very active during the past year, though since the 
last election more vigor has been noticeable. We have rated thirty 
towns and rerated three since September, 1886, and the work on twenty 
of these has been done since May 1 last. Until recently great interest 
has been shown in our work, and we had anticipated a prosperous year. 
We are now, however, seriously divided on the question of writing terri- 
torial insurance, the full particulars of which are in your possession, and 
we trust the final outcome of the matter will be satisfactory.” 

L. D. Moody of Indianapolis, president of the Indiana Association, 
stated that the Indiana State Association was ten years old and the mem- 
bership is about fifty. There are 142 boards in the State in 92 counties, so 
that the number of boards considerably exceed the number of county seats. 
There are half a dozen points where competition by non-board companies 
compelled the suspension of rates, but such places are few. The asso- 
ciation is in immediate communication with the commission at Cincin- 
nati, and there is much confidence existing between the members of the 
State board. The German of Freeport is out of the board, and the Ger- 
mania of New York has withdrawn its co-operation. The influence of 
the Underwriters Association of the Northwest was asked to bring the 
latter company back. Mr. Moody said that the members of the associa- 
tion regarded the action of the Germania ‘‘like a darkey would a mule, 
knowing that it is ready to kick at any moment.” 

Mr. Hess, president of the New England Exchange, was requested to 
make an address regarding the working of the New England Exchange. 
“The association was organized in 1883,” he said, ‘‘and has done much 
satisfactory work. The membership is something over 100,” He re- 
ferred in detail to the work of organization and progress of the associa- 
tion from year to year. An important part of the work accomplished has 
been the surveying and rating of 4000 risks of a special character. Much 

benefit has been derived from systematic surveying and rating, and in 
one class alone, owing to the improvements in risks made by the insured 
at the suggestion of the exchange, over 400 deductions in rates have been 
made, and the good work accomplished in this direction has kept many 
risks from the manufacturing mutuals. — 

In the first three years of the exchange’s existence forty-one water- 
works have been put in different towns. The introduction of automatic 
sprinklers in factories, which is a strong point of the mutuals, has served 
in many cases to cultivate the idea of improving the risk to the extent of 
nducing some manufacturers to go into the mutuals. In order to hold 
such risks, the exchange appointed a factory improvement committee, 
which consisted of twenty-one members, subdivided into seven commit- 
tees of three each. About eighty establishments which were ready to go 
into mutual companies have been held by the stock companies, and 
about 200 are now in process of fitting up, and expect to remain in the 
Stock companies. But the work of this “ sprinkling” committee is of a 
very technical character: it has to deal with water pressure, the matter 
of automatic and thermostatic protection, and there is so much to do that 
the underwriters’ work is broken up, and it is very difficult to help to 
the mark of inspecting these sprinkler hazards, so that now provision is 
making for a system of united inspection, by which quarterly inspections 
shall begiven each year. This system is being devised, and is nearly ready 
foroperation, The exchange expects to provide, so that four men shall give 
each factory an inspection quarterly, so that there will be four inspections 
annually, The first man is called the inspector in chief, and three 
months after another man will follow him, and so the risk will pass on 
tothe third and fourth inspector. Those four men will be field men; 
whether it will be possible to continue them time will tell. It may be in 
the end that it will be necessary to. secure hired inspectors, who will devote 
their entire time to the work, as the mutuals do. The work of the New 
England Exchange in its cost to the companies has been very moderate. 
It has averaged about $7000 a year, and that almost entirely embraces the 
item of printing and the secretary’s salary. The exchange prints all the 
tariffs that are used in New England. 

President Williams then introduced Franklin MacVeagh, the wealthy 
wholesale grocer of Chicago, who is a brother of Ex- Attorney-General Mac- 
Veagh. Mr. MacVeagh read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Some of the social 
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aspects of fire insurance.” The feature of an address on the subject of 
insurance from a merchant, and a prominent one at that, was a novelty to 
the association, and the merit of Mr. MacVeagh’s remarks, fer se, brought 
great applause at their close. He spoke as follows: 


SoME OF THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Mr. PrestpeENt—You ask me to address this convention of insurance 
experts on the ground, as I understand you, that the members are so used 
to listen to men acquainted with their subject that they craved the novelty of 
hearing a man discuss it who they could feel assured knew nothing what- 
ever about it. While I felt it impossible to disappoint such a natural yearn- 
ing and might have yielded to your invitation on that ground alone, I could 
not, at the same time, be insensible on my own account to an opportunity to 
address an sudience without assuming responsibily for what I might fall 
into the trick of saying. Your offer, Mr. President, was altogether too 
attractive to resist. Having addressed more or less audiences about 
things I could be supposed to understand, and always without the final 
note of success, it was not unnatural that I should be inclined to try this 
last resort, since I was not quite ready to abandon altogether the experi- 
ment of public speaking. And it surely was something not to be lightly 
rejected, to take part in an unique occasion like this, where the speaker 
could not possibly make any pretense and where the audience could not 
possibly have any expectation. 

Your president, gentlemen of the convention, when he bore this invi- 
tation to me seemed to carry another burden too, This was the sense 
that the public treats insurance companies severely and unfairly. * * * 
If it was a free trade nation, we should have a free trade habit of mind ; 
and being a protectionist nation, we have a protectionist habit of mind. 
And this is one reason why insurance companies, being foreigners, are 
treated as foreigners. A foreigner undertaking to do business in a pro- 
tectionist country may think himself a public henefactor, as I have every 
reason to believe you gentlemen think yourselves ; but the community 
will probably not take that view. 

I do not mean that you are all English or Scotch or German. A good 
many of you are even that bad. Those of you we would rather tax out of ex- 
istence altogether—confiscate you through taxation, after the way of Henry 
George with the landholder—if we could possibly get on without you. 
Why shouldn’t we? We tax English and Scotch and German steel and 
iron out of the country, and why shouldn’t we tax out English and Scotch 
and German insurance? Those of you who are not English or Scotch or 
German, may think that, being American, you are not foreigners and that 
unfriendly legislation, etc., against you is not at all due to that. That 
would show that you had not fully fathomed the protectionist habit of 
mind. The protectionist habit of mind is the habit of progressive ex- 
clusion and progressive isolation. To America, England is foreign ; to 
Illinois, New York and Connecticut are foreign—in a less degree, but 
foreign. 

Thus you can see that this question of yours is, ameng other thing, a 
question of political economy. And then this discouragement follows, 
that until our political economy is changed, the treatment you receive, so 
far as it grows out of that, won’t be changed. It is, I believe, entirely 
true that protection is bound to go out and will begin to go out before 
very long, and that free trade will, therefore, before very long begin to 
come in. Along with this great change in the laws of our country, a cor- 
responding change will take place in the habitual thought of the public, 
so that the protectionist habit of thought will pass out and the free trade 
habit of thought come in. Of course the tariff laws are not directed 
against you and their repeal will bring you no relief; but the passing 
away of the habit of mind engendered by these laws will bring relief. 
And so you and all other men of business, who, having no direct relation 
with the tariff laws, nevertheless depend upon free commercial relations 
—upon the removal of local barriers to free commerce—for a fuller suc- 
cess, have an interest in the question of free trade. 

But while this is an important consideration, you must not think there 
is nothing else in our political economy to account for a more or less 
stern or sentimental attitude towards insurance companies. Your busi- 
ness difficulties, like those of all other people, are related to other fea- 
tures of current political economy. And these other features, I regret to 
say, will be a much longer time in getting themselves changed, if, indeed, 
they are ever changed, and most men agree that they won't be changed. 
And I am quite sure they can only be changed by you and the rest of us 
taking a hand in the effort to change them, and perhaps at some present 
sacrifice. We have nothing better at present for our political economy 
to rest upon than the bare law of competition—buying where we can buy 
cheapest, and selling where we can sell dearest—and as we all are follow- 
ing and obeying that law to the very best of our ability, sitting up nights, 
as it were, to see how we can obey it most literally, and seeing for the 
time being nothing before us but ruin if we fail to obey it in even one 
jot or one tittle, how can you expect us to have any sentiment in our 
business natures? Here again is the great matter of habit of mind. How 
does it affect this case of yours? Why men say—legislators, jurors and so 
forth—‘‘ These insurance companies from NewYork and Connecticut and 
England come here to make money out of us. If they didn’t make money 
out of us they wouldn’t stay, and, staying, they make out of us the very 
last cent of money they possibly canmake. They are nice men in private 
life and honorable in their business, but the economical system under which 
we live does not permit them—at least they firmly believe it does not per- 
mit them—to have any consideration in their business, but business consid- 
erations. They buy where they can buy cheapest, and sell where they can 
sell dearest, and think that is the final result of science and the great end 
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of living.” But then we too have the same habit of mind. We too are 
bound to go for the last cent we can get out of them. We are misusing 
power you say, but why do we continue to retain power in this free com- 
munity if we abuse it? Do we legislators and aldermen and jurors and 
lawyers and judges misinterpret public will or go at variance to the 
thought of the community? Why then are we not turned out? And any 
way it does lie in the mouth of insurance companies to object to the use 
of might, for they do not change their great individual power into the 
irresistible force of combined power to defend competition as to them 
while it operates as to public. 

Is it not clear that you insurance people, like the rest of us, are simply 
involved in the meshes of our economical system? Now some people 
begin to think that this part of our social system will be revised some 
day or other, and that we have not reached the final goal of political econ- 
omy yet, notwithstanding we long thought we had, Well, all I can to-day 
say on that point is, that if such revision becomes, you insurance people 
will get some of the relief you seem to long for. 

That is to say, if the revision could be a wise one—there are possible 
revisions—socialistic ones—that would end your troubles without any 
doubt, for they would wipe you out of existence. If the community 
owned everything it would insure itself. A good many—a growing num- 
ber, but growing more, I fancy, in numbers than in wisdom—think such 
revision is surely coming. But none of us here are of that way of think- 
ing. In mentioning, however, those attitudes of mind toward insurance 
companies that may explain exacting treatment, one easily comes upon 
that nucleus of socialistic sentiment nowadays existing under our com- 
petitive system, which believes a rich corporation entitled to nothing more, 
to say the least, than it can force its way through. And that merely be- 
cause it is rich. Riches have never heretofore had a very hard time. 
They have indeed always had the best time going. They always came at 
the end of struggles and enjoyed a superlative legitimacy. Just now this 
legitimacy has to be defended, and for the first time in their primrose life 
riches begin to be called abnormal. You insurance people are, as it 
happens, conspicuously rich. 

We have now seen three reasons why you get from the community only 
what you successfully struggle for. The first is the habit of mind engen- 
dered by the protective system. This reason you can hope will, before 
very long, cease to operate. The second is the habit of mind engendered 
by the competitive system. This will last much longer, but that, too, is 
not necessarily founded upon a rock. The third is the growing sense 
that riches are abnormal, and that corporate riches are unfriendly. This 
last, too, is removable. It is not likely to be removed through the rise of 
pure socialism, which would not save you anyway, and it therefore can 
only be removed by the increasing proofs of beneficence which riches 
may give the world. For this we must wait. 

For all these forms of belief we must wait. Is there, however, nothing 
you can do yourselves to hasten your emancipation? Here I am afraid 
you will accuse me of dealing in idealities, I hope they won’t turn out 
‘* barren idealities.” For such a practical occasion as this I have already 
dealt, I confess, a good deal in underlying ideas ; and now I am on the 
verge of idealities. To tell you my whole mind frankly, I fear the best 
development for society is toward certain idealities. I do not think we 
are likely for a good while to resort to them, but all the same I see no 
other permanent way out of it. But you would have to deal very lightly 
in this transcendental stuff, in my view, in order to better your position 
very much. At present you come into the community with the same pur- 
pose that the rest of us business people come into it—that is to get out of 
it what money you can—and the community meets you in the same spirit. 
You are powerful and so is the public, and it is diamond cut diamond. 
Suppose now you should change your attitude and come in for two rea- 
sons: First, to make all the money you can, and secondly, to do the 
community all the good you can, ‘‘ Ah,” you will say, ‘‘ we cannot mix 
up business with philanthropy.” “There is no friendship in trade.” 
Well, I know that is the belief held by our age, and our age is the greatest 
business age of all. The ages that have gone before cannot hold a candle 
to it in a business way—and some of them were pretty wise and import- 
ant ages, too, in their way. I know, too, that our political economy be- 
gins and ends with the statement that there is no friendship in trade, that 
we must simply buy where we can buy cheapest and sell where we can 
sell dearest, and let philanthropy, as a side show, gather in the victims 
and care for them after her limited methods, This is what our political 
economy teaches, and it is far and away a more scientific and thought-out 
political economy than any other age has had. Now if these teachings 
are final, and if they apply fully to insurance companies, all I should have 
to say would be that my suggestions that you might help yourselves to a 
more friendly recognition by mixing up with your business some doing 
of good, is idle talk. But, as I intimated a while ago, a good many think- 
ing men begin to say that such views are not final and that our great busi- 
ness age, before it turns into some other kind of age, is going to show 
itself. much greater, and that our profound political economy is going to 
become much more profound, and that it will by and by,appear that there 
is friendship in trade ; and that if we must, as a preliminary matter, buy 
where we can buy cheapest and sell where we can sell dearest, in some 
way or other, higher motive also will mix with these transactions, so as to 
make them do in part the higher work of humanity, too, 

Let us see now whether or not there is a public work indicated for you 
to do, and whether, if you choose to lead us all by example in the way of 
gradually mixing the public good with private business, you could do it 
with comparatively little cost'and trouble. Iam sure you would do it 
with great pleasure, and with none of that exaltation of spirit which fol- 
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The losses by fire in the United States per year are, say, $100,000, 000 
The excessive liability to fire makes it necessary to expend many il. 
lions more each year that would otherwise be needed for fire department ‘ 
And there is also a vast outlay of money yearly in merely conductin the 
superimposed insurance work. Ido not care to give time to pees ae 
astounding amount in the portentousness of exact figures, but taking the 
fire losses and the avoidable unproductive expenses together perha : 
$150,000,000 might be taken as the yearly cost to the country of the bad 
building construction and careless or dishonest management of combusti. 
ble property. All of this is waste ; $100,000,000 of it absolutely and en. 
tirely wiped out of existence. That a great portion of the hard earnings 
of this one nation goes for nothing. Try to conceive of one-half or co 
thirds or three-fourths of that great sum yearly, and adding itself and its 
earnings up year by year in its own compound way into a great and mo. 
mentous store oi ease and happiness for the people. , 

Then, too, as we all know, there is a great mass of immorality involved 
through incendiarism ; and another great fund of personal misery and 
financial ruin; and still another great fund of discomfort through the 
sense of the insecurity of property and homes. 

Is there not something here to be reformed ? Something big enough 
for the measure of any man or set of men? Then we have the first con. 
dition of reform, to wit, the thing to be reformed. The next thing needed 
is harder to find, the reformer. 

There are two ways to get this important reform. First by the unas. 
sisted impulse of propertyowners. This is now aiding the reform— 
noticeably of late. Fireproof building is increasing and slow burning 
building is increasing, and generally better construction grows with the 
sure growing conviction of propertyowners and the diminishing costs of 
incombustible material. This would of itself probably pull us through in 
a century or so. The second way to get the reform is by pressure upon 
propertyowners made in the interests of the public. 

Now insurance companies are not the only ones who can make this 
pressure, and the responsibility is therefore not theirs alone. The State 
or the city can bring this pressure and secure the reform. The State does 
not seem to care anything about such trifles. The cities do something, 
Our city, for instance, was driven into a fire limits law, and into a build. 
ing law that is more or less observed. I ask if any of you think the re. 
form is safe in the hands of the city government of this city? You know 
itis not. You know another thing very important for you and me to 
know at this point, to wit: That the fire limits law and the building law 
were forced in this city by you. This shows two things: First—That 
without having taken this responsibility on yourselves the reform would 
not have come, and second—that you have the power. And together 
these two facts combine and mark you outas the reformer for this reform, 
And if you will permit me to begin to retreat under cover of the irrespon- 
sibility by the protection of which I succeeded in getting into my subject, 
I might add that another reason why you and not another should feel a 
lively responsibility about the reform is, that you are yourselves a part of 
the thing to be reformed. Your protection, gentlemen of the convention, 
protects the individual, but it does not protect the community. It falls 
so far short of protecting the community that it, I fear, often adds to its 
danger by removing from the people who are the best titted to take care 
of property and keep it from taking fire, the motive for doing so, and by 
giving to those who have a motive for destroying property, a protection 
in doing so. 

But I must conclude this address somewhere, and let me conclude it 
here. I should not, however, forget that all this talk about your becom- 
ing reformers and doing good, grew out of my proposition that you need 
not wait for your relief from the unsentimentality of the public, but might 
secure it yourselves. And thusI ought to add that getting this relief— 
turning this lack of friendliness into friendliness—depends not alone by 
any means upon your doing this great service, but even more upon the 
spirit in which you should doit. You once did this city of Chicago a 
vast service, reforming by one strong sudden effort its building laws, its 
water supply and its fire department. The insurance interest—and I say 
it not lightly, in compliment—is by far the greatest benefactor Chicago 
ever had, though she is debtor to the generosity of the whole world; and 
yet it received no thanks, * * * 

Am I sanguine that you will be led soon into this new doctrine of 
mixing up doing good with business? And seeking thus your way to 
the partiality of the public? No, I do not expect any great change right 
away. I am not, I hope, a mere idealist. But there have been many 
evidences noted with great satisfaction by your well-wishers that you 
begin to see that the protection of property is your interest more even 
than the protection of the owner of property. It is quite in keeping with 
the practical man’s view that you may see this still more clearly, having 
already seen it in part. And then after that it is not far to the feeling of 
exhiliration which a man can have who knows that he is doing a great 
service to the people. 

To this latter height, my friends, one is helped in these present days, 
and is likely to be helped more in the next few years, by that something 
in the air which is changing for the better the responsibilities of wealth. 
There is a new motion, if I mistake not, stirring in the blood of riches, 
and it is stirring none too soon. There are other things, Mr. President, 
beside the popularity of insurance companies that need to be conserved. 
That greatest of modern achievements, the freedom of the individual, 
that which is the basis of present progress, and which permits us those 
great glimpses into the democratic future, is challenged. It is challenged 
because it has led to too intense sense of personal ownership, and to the 
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selfish use of vast accumulations of wealth. But, sir, it shali again 


_ unchallenged, and yours and all the other helpful agencies of our 
complex modern life shall be gratefully-recognized, when socialism in all 


its forms shall have found its final refutation in the public spirit of 
private property. 

When Mr. MacVeagh had concluded his address, remarks were made 
by Messrs. Hine, J. J. Berne, Thomas Underwood and others, 

J.J. Berne spoke on “‘ Hostile legislation and the remedy.” The paper 
embraced a valuable recapitulation of bills hostile to the insurance inter- 
est introduced in the various legislatures. 


HostTiILeE LEGISLATION AND THE REMEDY. 
In opening the subject, Mr. Berne said : 


The memorable decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Paul vs. State of West Virginia, delivered the insurance corpora- 
tions to the tender mercies of the State legislatures, and each honorable 
body outdoes its predecessor in enacting laws opressing the companies, 
ostensibly in the interest of the people, whom by strange popular delu- 
sion it is supposed to represent. 

Scarce is the House or Senate called to order when an avalanche of 
bills to tax and regulate insurance companies is presented and the under- 
writer's very existence threatened by the mulish granger, knavish attor- 
ney or unprincipled gin-mill graduate for the time being facetiously 
dubbed ‘‘ Honorable,” and for once in his existence feeling he is one to 
be feared and bribed or cajoled as occasion requires. ® 

There is a dreary sameness in this legislative hostility. Choice speci- 
mens of bigotry, profound ignorance, pure bunkum, bursts of real or 
simulated passion, exquisite bits of innocence and flights of financiering 
worthy the palmy days of the South Sea bubble, make up the insurance 
history of the session, But for a combination of all, commend me to one 
Baumgartner, the bright financial star of Michigan—the modern John 
Law, whose bill just stops short of the Almighty prerogative to create 
something out of nothing. 

“But let the bills speak for themselves,” he continued, and then re. 
viewed at length the recent insurance legislation of the different States, 
as well as the bills which failed to pass. ‘‘ It is evident,” he went on, 
“that we, as corporations, have but to submit. We have no rights,” The 
way of relief from hostile legislation, however, he considered plain 
enough, though involving so radical a change from old usages that it 
might alarm the timid or very conservative. Said he: 


A contract of indemnity issued by a society of individuals presents to 
my mind the practical relief from our Egyptian bondage. 

Let us suppose twenty or more individuals of different States become 
underwriters, locating at any convenient point. Each subscribes and pays 
his quota of the capital (say $500,000), and agrees to share profits and 
losses in accordance. They choose a name—the United States Under- 
writers, for instance ; select a finance committee, manager and account- 
ant ; invest the funds in choice securities, providing for their safe keeping 
and such checks as are proven by experience necessary to prevent steal- 
ing, pledging or substitution. Thus we have the first requisite—solvency 
or ability to pay losses ; in other words, the capital. 

The United States Underwriters issue a contract of indemnity, signed 
by the manager and accountant, under its general authority, by vote or 
power of attorney from each or all, pledging its funds for payment of 


* losses in the usual way, providing, however, therein that said funds shall 


alone be liable for any of its debts, except unpaid subscriptions (which 
should under no circumstances be permitted). This provides limited lia- 
bility or loss beyond the investment of any of the subscribers. It might 
be provided that dividends from the profits on earned premiums may be 
declared and paid annually or semi-annually, and the present rule of re- 
taining fifty per cent of unearned premiums as a reserve be continued. 
All details readily suggest themselves to the underwriter, and it would be 
but waste of time to elaborate. 

In brief, this presents all good points of corporate existence—solvency 
or confidence and limited liability—and is in no sense subject to legisla- 
tive interference, : 


C, E. Bliven, chairman of the committee on that portion of the presi- 
dent’s address relating to anti-compact legislation, submitted a report, 
which was accepted, and J. Smith made a memorial report on the death 
of Geoge C, Clarke, after which the meeting adjourned to 1.30 o'clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session the report of the committee on the death of 
E. F, Rice was submitted. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Fox, Adams, MacMillan and Cor- 
nell, was appointed to nominate an executive board for the ensuing year. 

The committee on the death of Walter E. Lewis reported through Mr. 
Cornell, chairman, and it was voted that a memorial page be printed 
in the proceedings of the meeting. Verbal tributes to the memory of 
Mr. Lewis were made by Mr. Holman, Mr. Cornell and others, 
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The president announced that I. N. Styles of the Chicago bar, who was 
expected to read a paper, was out of town and would not be present. 

The committee appointed to nominate an executive board came in and 
reported the following names: W. G. Bently, H. C. Eddy, George W. 
Adams, W. J. Littlejohn, John Howley, T. H. Smith and I. W. Holman, 
all of Chicago; C. W. Potter of Wisconsin ; J. C. Griffiths of Wiscon- 
sin; M. J. Burns of Iowa; E. S. Walker of Indiana; E. C. Preston of 
Michigan ; J. C. Meyers of Minnesota. 

The report of the committee was accepted and the secretary was 
directed to cast a vote electing the persons named, which was done by 
Secretary Griffiths. 

Mr. Berne, chairman, submitted the report of the committee on that 
portion of the president’s address relating to the insurance contract, as 
follows : 


Resolved, 1. That the fundamental principle of the insurance interest is 
indemnity or an undertaking to pay the actual amount of ‘loss sustained, 
if within the amount named therein. 

2. That legislation altering a contract of indemnity by enactment of 
valued policy laws is foreign to the principles of insurance, a robbery of 
one class for the benefit of another, and incentive to misrepresentation, 
deceit and arson for gain by the dishonest, and the cause of largely in- 
creased fire losses where such laws exist. 

3. The insurer and insured should be free, as in all other commercial 
interests, to agree on the terms of the contract of indemnity. 

4. That the contract of indemnity by long use and ‘settled legal con- 
struction is well understood and meets the requirements of the com- 
munity, and any change therein should be made only by mutual agree- 
ment of the interested parties. 

5. That any such change should be made only in writing on the face of 
the contract and parol evidence in any case admissible to vary or en- 
large it. 

6. And finally, we protest against any and all legislative interference 
with the contract of indemnity. 


C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance Monitor, stated that he had 
changed his subject from the ‘‘ Relation of insurance to civilization” to 
‘‘Commissions.” Some salient parts of his paper are produced as fol- 
lows : 


CONCERNING COMMISSIONS. 


Compared with the howl of the fire underwriter, as it is now heard in 
the land, the lamentations of Jeremiah were hilarious; but there is this 
important difference between the two—the old prophet really had a sinful 
people to mourn over ; the other fellows of his day had gone astray sure 
enough, while he almost alone maintained his integrity ; whereas the 
American underwriter of to-day can, if he speaks the truth, only betake 
himself to self-reprobation! It is sometimes said of a good fellow with 
a bad habit, that he is his own worst enemy. This is peculiarly and em- 
phatically true of insurance managers in America at the present time. 
They ought to be in a condition of high prosperity, undisturbed equanim- 
ity and great enjoyment, but unfortunately there is one dead fly in their 
pot of ointment which they themselves have put there and whose rank- 
ness sinells to heaven. Concerning it, [ make six broad, radical state- 
ments, and I will prove them if official statistics are good evidence. 


First—The fire waste, over which so many mournful changes have been 
rung, is not on the increase—I mean proportionally. Last year the ratio 
was so much smaller than it was three years before, that the amount fell 
$27,000,000 short of what it would have been on the percentage of 1883. 

Second—The loss to amount at risk on insured property was smaller 
last year than it has been, with two exceptions, in twenty-seven years ; it 
has not risen to the average of the twenty-seven since 1873, and has been 
in steady and rapid decline for the past three years. Of course, I cannot 
include 1887 in any of these figures, but I can say this: that if the losses 
of the present year have been excessive, the results of the preceding dozen 
years, so far as loss is concerned, have been such that companies ought 
to be prepared to meet extraordinary shocks without disturbance, 


Third—While the general trend of loss to premium has been upward 
since 1874, it has not been excessive since 1873, and has been below the 
average of the twenty-seven years eight out of the last thirteen, and was 
in a healthy decline during 1885 and 1886. 

Fourth—The rate of premium is well maintained, and has been higher 
during the last three years than ever before recorded, except in 1873 and 
1874. 

Fifth—The expenses of the business are normal except in a single par- 
ticular. Taxes have fallen off more than half since the separate return 
of them was began in 1865 ; salaries are below the average of the twenty- 
two years in which they have been separately reported, and so far below 
the standard of ten years ago as to show $1,500,000 of economy practiced 
in this direction last year ; miscellaneous expenses have advanced a trifle, 
and only a trifle, and were last year only four-tenths of one per cent 
above the average of the last twenty-two years, and were well below the 
figure of ten years ago. All. these things I will demonstrate by official 
figures, and they lead me up to my sixth and last proposition, which is 
this: That commissions are abnormal, excessive, demoralizing, and are 
the unique and prominent curse of fire insurance as practiced in this 
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country at the present hour. I will now take these matters up one ata 
time for elaboration and demonstration. * * * 

Believing that one statistical fact is worth more than all the bad guess- 
ing I could do in a week, 1 have extended my table of four years ago 
down to the close of 1886, but it contains so many figures that I cannot 
paraphrase it into text, and so will leave its detail study to such of you 
as may be inclined to con the printed columns, I call it an analysis of 
expenses ; expense being one of the three grand divisions of our dis- 
bursements—loss, dividend, expense. Twenty-two years ago the New 
York Insurance Department began to call for itemized accounts of the 
American companies’ expenses, and since that time has published the 
separate amounts of commissions, salaries, taxes and miscellaneous paid 
out. The foreign companies, being agencies, have not been required to 
give these details. A tabulated statement of these four items for twenty- 
two years, with the percentage of each on premium, shows that commis- 
sions in American companies have increased from 11.23 in 1865 to 17.51 
in 1886 ; salaries have decreased from 8.11 to 7 90 in the same period ; 
taxes have fallen from 6.02 to 2.66, and miscellaneous expenses have risen 
from 6.83 to 8.10, not nearly half as much as the taxes have fallen off. 
Just what proportion of each belongs to fire and what to marine cannot 
be stated ; the losses are separated in the official tabulation of expendi- 
tures, but dividends and expenses are not. This imparts a certain 
amount of obscurity to the exhibit, but not enough to rob it of its 
value for present purposes. We all—at least all we older men—know 
that in 1865 fifteen per cent was generally paid. The company of which 
I was then secretary gave its agents an option of fifteen per cent flat or 
ten flat andtencontingent. We paid twenty on some portion of our busi- 
ne:3 even at that early date. If then the 11.23 of the 1855 report, which 
included marine, meant fifteen for fire, the 17.51 of 1886 means 23.39. I 
am aware that 23.39 per cent of the fire premiums last year is a greater 
sum than that reported on both fire and marine, just as fifteen per cent on 
the fire premiums of 1365 would exceed the total commissions reported ; 
but that fact will, I fancy, have no great weight,in the minds of practical 
insurance men against the assumption that the commissions now paid for 
fire business reach an average of twenty-three to twenty-four per cent. 
Many of the inquisitions of the department have always been regarded 
by the companies as impertinences, and there is a great variety of opinion 
in regard to the proper manner in which the business of companies whose 
methods vary, should be adjusted to the uniform queries of the annual 
blank ; and when we see, as we have already seen in a single com- 
pany, and apparently without any criminal intent, but because of peculiar 
business methods, the concealment of $500,000 of the liability, we will 
have no difficulty in realizing that honest differences of opinion among 
140 companies (not one of which wants to tell all it is asked) may result 
in a good many hundred thousand dollars of apparent discrepancy in the 
aggregation of a multitude of items whose gross sum exceeds $11,000,000 ; 
so that, while precision of statement is not possible, I think you will 
justify me in my premises and agree that 23.39 is not too high a figure at 
which to state the average commission and brokerage now paid for fire 
business. Proceeding on that assumption, you will at once perceive that 
23.39 is an increase of 8.39 over fifteen per cent, the former ample com- 
mission paid. Now, what does 8.39 per cent mean in connection with 
the fire premiums of 1886? 

Even when limited to American companies alone, and those doing 
business in the State of New York alone, its means $5,500,000 of money. 
And what do $5,500,000 mean in connection with the emergencies over 
which we are now howling? 

They measure the difference between care, anxiety and possible embar- 
rassment on the one hand, and comfort, ease and enlarged surplus on the 
other. 

This large amount of money, recklessly and needlessly disbursed to 
overpaid brokers and agents, would nearly double the dividends paid by 
the 140 joint stock companies doing business in the Empire State. 

It would quite double the salaries paid to all the companies’ officers and 
employees. 

It would add more than thirteen per cent to the surplus of those com- 
panies, making the aggregate over $48,000,000, 

It would pay off all the outstanding liabilities on account of adjusted 
and unadjusted losses December 31. 

It would reduce the reserve more than twelve per cent ; it would reduce 
the fire loss seventeen per cent, or, which is the same thing, would add 
an equivalent sum to the profits, 

It would come within $1,000,000 of paying off ‘‘ all other claims” (other 
than losses and reinsurance), 

It is a sum equal to more than nine per cent on the entire capital of the 
companies enumerated, and so means a nine per cent dividend waived. 

It exceeds by several hundred thousand dollars the ‘‘ miscellaneous” 
expenses of the companies. 

It is a sum larger than the entire marine premiums of those companies. 

It nearly equals the whole income of the companies from dividends, 
interest and all other sources outside of premiums. 

It is equal to all the collateral loans held by the companies, and is con- 
siderably more than half the sum of the cash on hand held by the whole 
of them. 

It exceeds the amount of excess of total income over expenditures, 
income from all sources. 

The salvage of this unnecessary expenditure would make fire insurance 
easy ; easy in its finances, easy in its practice. It is the one great promi- 
nent chock under the wheels of its satisfactory progress, the conspicuous 
impediment in the way of its free prosperity, the peculiar blemish and 
reproach of the hour, the veritable Micawber’s sixpence (save in its mag- 
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nitude) which marks the chasm between happiness and mi . 

all know it as well as I do, and probably Setter, and 00 dete ag 
ager and officer in the country ; and knowing it you still permit onaean 
continue to permit; woise, you will not only tolerate, you will c a 
and humor this terrible vulture which is eating out your vitals! Fo . 
sake you deplete your surplus, scant your dividends and actual] am 
your own salaries. Unless the officers and employees of ten pe sone, 
years ago got more than they were entitled to (and no one believes ‘the 
they did), you are short from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 per annum on “a 
aggregate salaries, while the brokers and agents are plus from $s “aa 
to $6,000,000, For the sake of this Moloch you bow your necks so 
the load of a heavier liability; you risk the embarrassment of cq it “d 
you hazard the interests of stockholders and stint them in their ones > 
turns ; you diminish the number and enlarge the labor of your specials 
Starve us honest journalists, and present the spectacle of a body of men 
rolling in wealth, reeking with millions, and yet howling for very hunger 
and practicing upon the mean precepts of parsimony on one side of — 
code, while you fairly sling away bushels of money on the other! 

I am irresistibly reminded of Mark Twain’s stage-driver, whose route 
was in the Apache country, who declared that he was in danger of stary. 
ing in the midst of plenty, because he was so riddled with bullets that he 
couldn’t hold his victuals! * * * 

The more you add to the exorbitant commissions now paid, the more 
you may ; there is no climax to this sort of thing but ruin or radical re. 
form. The fact that a hardy broker can bulldoze you into paying him 
forty per cent to-day, only gives him the reason to expect and the cheek 
to demand fifty-to-morrow. Where will you stop? The thing isa bot. 
tomless pit; you cannot fill it up, you cannot safely bridge it; but you 
can turn aside and walk in a safer road. 


In a vigorous discussion that followed Mr. Hine’s paper, Major Bliven 
and Messrs. Hess, Fox, Cornell and others participated. 

Theodore Guelich of Burlington, Ia., spoke on “ the local agent,” and 
extracts from his remarks are given below: 


THE LocAL AGENT IN THE PAST, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE, 


There are gentlemen in this audience, who may recollect if the circum. 
stance was of sufficient importance to them, that | numbered among the 
original and persistent opponents of this compact system. My opinion, 
at that time, rested on general principles only. But I have kept my eyes 
tolerably wide open since, at least to the extent of my limited opportune 
ities, and I feel now more strongly confirmed in the correctness of this 
adverse judgment than ever before. 

In an innovation of this kind the question should always be on the 
immediate and permanent advantages not only, but on the present and 
ultimate cost as well, We ought, first, to ask ourselves whether it will 
pay; in the end, if not at once. Now that the scheme has probably 
passed the experimental stage by this time, at least in so far as immediate 
benefits and drawbacks are concerned, and we can begin to look to the 
established results for an answer. Let us see, then, what sort of a reply 
we are likely to get. 

The present system was carefully and laboriously devised, to meet un- 
satisfactory and unhealthy conditions, principally in two particulars, It 
set out to do away with insufficient rates and with indifferent classifica- 
tion. The official returns for the two full years under its operation are 
before us. And I must ask your permission to go to some length into 
the details of what they appear to show. An improvement in rates, and 
a more thorough classification of risks, ought to produce, other things 
being equal, and especially so the general loss ratio, a higher percentage 
of premium received to amount at risk, as well as a lower percentage of 
losses paid to premium received. But the figures persist in telling us a 
very different story, whether we like itornot. * * * 

If the compact system was the true solution of the difficulties hereto- 
fore contended with, or at least a move in the right direction, thea, surely, 
the resulting percentages of premium to amount at risk and of loss to 
premium must prove it so. But they fail to furnish this highly desirable 
and really vital evidence, and demonstrate something very different in- 
stead with glaring clearness. The average annual percentage of premium 
to amount at risk during the eight years from 1877 to 1884, inclusive, 
stood at .88, and the average percentage of loss to premium received at 
.56%, while the corresponding figures for the average of the two succeed- 
ing years stood at .81 and .58, respectively. That is to say, there was 4 
depreciation in the percentage of premium receipts for the total amount 
at risk, from .88 to .81, equal to a shrinkage of 9.2 per cent from former 
results, and an increase in the percentage of loss outgo, from .56% 1 
.58, equal to 2.7 percent. This shrinkage of premium occurred in eight 
companies out of the ten, and the increase of loss in six of them, At the 
same time the average percentage of management expenses increased 
from .32 for the first eight years to .33 for the last two years, equal to 
about three per cent on the former amount. 

Admitting now that these figures are correct—and I challenge anyone 
to disprove them—we are inevitably forced to the conclusion that, under 
the néw dispensation, you received a smaller proportion of premiums for 
assuming the same volume of risks, that it cost you more to transact the 
business, and that you paid a larger proportion of your reduced premium 
receipts for losses incurred. To put it plainly, you seem to have been 
burning your candle at both ends. And the question becomes pertinent ; 
at the present rate of consumption, how long is it going to last? 

My own local experience has verified and emphasized these resu 
a very marked manner, and I would here ask leave to give it. 
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The city of Burlington, Ia., has a population of 25,000, with a slow but 
ady increase. She is provided with a splendid system of water-works, 
fed from the inexhaustible river, an excellently well managed paid fire 
department, and a very efficient telephone fire alarm. The business part 
rahe city consists almost exclusively of substantial brick buildings. 
The manufacturing establishments are, as a rule, located on the outskirts 
of the business quarter, well protected by hose stations, and generally 
rovided with facilities of their own for extinguishing fires. Companies 
as itasa‘‘C” city, but it is more nearly a ‘‘ B.” 

Up to the spring of 1884 we maintained an active local board. Rates 
were very fair, on the whole. In fact, they could be called good. Basis 
on business risks was 75 ; detached ‘*A " dwellings rated at 4o and de- 
tached ‘‘ D’s” at 50. Our people generally were satisfied with these fig- 
ures, and companies had fairly started to recover losses incurred under 
jess favorable circumstances. I am inclined to believe that rates on some 
of the manufacturing risks were, perhaps, a trifle low. But our own rat- 
ing committee corrected these gradually, and succeeded in adding to the 
fire protection in most cases at the same time as fast as their attention 
was called to each case. : 

At that period there may have been occasional and isolated cases of 
cutting. But the rules and rates were fairly lived up to, generally speak- 
ing, and complaints in that direction became rare. To sum up, the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting was in a satisfactory shape, every way, in our 

iliwick. 

* am unable to give you the exact amount of business done at that 


‘ time. Judging from the figures of my own books, however, I should say 


that the gross premiums, probably, averaged somewhere between $35,000 
and $90,000. But [ will supply some official data presently, that cannot 
help to relate the whole story, and relate it in such a way as to silence all 
exceptions. a 

For a full understanding of these figures, representing our local experi- 
ence, it must be borne in mind that the prohibitory lumber rate, which 
was promulgated in the fall of 1884, threw a large block of business into 
the mutuals, while the work of the rating committee in the succeeding 
fall, performed in the most arbitrary way and adopted without inviting 
any suggestion or criticism whatever from the local agents, or noticing 
the assured in any manner at all, exasperated our business men to such 
an extent that the non-boarders had really nothing to do, except harvest- 
ing the crop so kindly raised for them. And it is but just to add right 
here, that no part of the blame for any unsatisfactory outcome can, in fair- 
ness, be laid upon the manager of our compact, who has certainly worked 
hard, and discreetly, to overcome the obstacles of the situation, and has 
at least succeeded in securing the respect of all who understand and 
appreciated the difficulties under which he labored. Nor can our local 
agents be claimed to rate below the average as to their moral stamina. 

And now, what are the figures for Burlington? The books show that 
from July 1, 1884, to June 30, 1885, the manager’s office passed on gross 
premiums to the amount of $80,880. That for the year following this was 
reduced to $69,462. And that the year just closed produced gross pre- 
miums of but $68,004. In other words, as between the third and first 
year of the operation of the compact, there is a shrinkage in gross pre- 
miums at our place of pretty nearly sixteen per cent! And that, again, 
is but a different way of saying that the income of our agents in our city 
has been reduced by about one-sixth, while their labors have been 
doubled and trebled. Nor do we seem to have reached bed rock yet. 

lam not in position, unfortunately, to give you the exact proportion of 
the factors that produced this lamentable and startling result, That is to 
say, | cannot tell to a cent how much of this shrinkage is due to a reduc- 
tion of the amount at risk and how much to a lowering of the average 
rate, But I have every reason to believe, and I state so upon the reputa- 
tion of a man who is generally credited with dealing in facts and verities 
only, that a close analysis, if the figures were all before us, would, prob- 
ably, after allowing for the effect of the lumber rate and the direct fruit 
of the rating committee’s work, show the decrease in the average rate, 
made under stress of competition, to be the heavier of the two. * ¢ 

But the question has often been asked me when discussing these mat- 
ters with the profession and in private: ‘* What would you do?” And it 
does seem that the answer should find a place here in the most condensed 
form possible. 

I would proceed to undo, first. I would stop wasting money on the 
“walking delegates ” of the profession, the peripatetic rating committees. 
And I would either drop the compact, and the manager with it, entirely, 
or, if that is asking too much, modify the terms of the former to suit the 
occasion, and curtail the authority of the latter to that of a resident union 
Special with advisory power, who, besides, might attend to the adjusting 
of losses to the decided advantage of all parties concerned. 

I would next endeavor to re-establish and raise the standing and the 
Standard of local agents, and revive the local boards, with their authority 
to rate, subject, perhaps, to a veto of the resident special, which, in its 
turn, might be set aside by a two-thirds or a three-fourths vote of the 
board. 1 would make a practical acknowledgement of the fact that, with- 
out the co-operation of a corps of experienced, intelligent, trustworthy 
and trusted local agents, permanent success is simply impossible. 


SHOULD INSURANCE BE TAUGHT IN UNIVERSITIES, 
The paper of I. W. Holman, ‘‘ Should insurance be taught in uni- 
versities ?” was listened to with marked attention. An extract from it is 
given below: 


In every university there should be a chair of insurance, where the 
theory and practice of this profession should be taught by as learned and 
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experienced professors as grace the other chairs. Assuming that the 
student is a fairly educated person, possessing at least a high school edu- 
cation, or its equivalent, the course of study should be about as follows : 

1. Architectural.—In this department should be taught the value of 
buildings, how to make estimates of the same in whole or part, brick or 
frame dwellings, stores, factories and public buildings, the annual de- 
preciation for different occupations, markets for material, importance of 
location, etc. 

2. Mathematical.—Here the student should be taught the various ways 
of arriving at losses and damages to merchandise, machinery and the 
various products. How to reduce raw material to manufactured goods, 
the cost of machinery, the difference between machine-made and hand- 
made goods, the best markets, values in different locations, etc. 

3. Accounts.—In this department should be taught double-entry book- 
keeping, percentages, profit and loss, and the various rules for treating 
non-concurrent policies, and the apportionment of the same, 

4. Legal.—Included in the course should be law of insurance in all its 
parts, the rights of both insured and insurer under the various contracts 
issued by different companies. 

5. Rates.—The various matters which enter into a rate, such as mate- 
rial, occupancy, exposures, fire departments, water supplies, geographical 
locations, records of communities, frequency of fires, etc., are not only 
susceptible of being taught, but of being demonstrated with reasonable 
precision. The reason why rates are high in one place and cheap in an- 
other, should be no more strange than that a barrel of flour costs more 
in New York than in Minneapolis. 

6. Companies.—Important to both propertyowners and underwriters 
are the ability, plans and policies of the various companies seeking 
patronage. No greater mistake, in an insurance way, can be made than 
to assume that all companies are deserving of patronage. A pious sister, 
being asked if all deacons were good, replied: ‘‘ Yes; but there isa 
choice in deacons.” So itis with insurance companies. They may be 
all good enough, but there is a ‘‘ choice” in them. 

7. General.—In addition to the specialties named, and others which 
will readily suggest themselves to underwriters, the effect of insurance 
legislation upon rates, the identity of interest between insured and in- 
surer, the character of leading underwriters, and various other matters of 
signal importance should be taught in these insurance schools. 


THE BENEFITs OF LOCAL BOARDS AND COMPACTS TO INSURER AND INSURED. 


C. L. Whittemore had a paper prepared on ‘* The benefit of local 
boards and compacts to insurers and insured,” but, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, he requested that he be excused from reading it, and handed 
it to the secretary to be printed in the proceedings of the association. 

Mr. Whittemore thought that the public was willing to pay for sound 
insurance, could be depended upon to support correct methods as far as 
it understood their importance, and that its apparent hostility to local 
boards and compacts was only a misdirected protest against acknowledged 
evils. Hesaid: 

Of greater importance than low rates to the business community is the 
reasonable stability of rates so established and maintained. In the 
absence of great conflagrations, there is nothing in the nature of things 
explaining wide fluctuations in rates. They assume an importance rarely 
justified by the amounts involved, by reason of the uncertainty they intro- 
duce where the competition of modern business demands an increasing 
care and exactness. The instability of rates is due to unrestrained com- 
petition. In the struggle for business, inadequate rates are accepted by 
companies either ignorant of a proper rate, or willing to stake the char- 
acter of their indemnity on their ability to survive the struggle, and to 
secure in the future rates large enough to make good the loss. Local 
boards and compacts are the conservators of fair rates and sound indem- 
nity. 

The convention then proceeded to the election of officers, and after 
some friendly contest for the office of president, the following were 
elected: I. W. Holman of Chicago, president ; J. C. Meyer of Minne- 
apolis, vice-president ; J. C. Griffiths of Madison, Wis., secretary and 
treasurer. 

After a vote of thanks had been accorded the representatives of the 
press for their reports of the proceedings of the sessions, the convention 
adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION BREVITIES, 


Several ladies graced the late convention of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest with their presence. Most of them were 
wives and daughters of members, and by their close attention to the pro- 
ceedings showed they were not unfamiliar with the principles and litera- 
ture of fire underwriting. 

The Hekla Insurance Company of Madison, Wis., has been admitted 
to New York, and has appointed Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard agents for 
the city of New York. he secretary of the Hekla, W. R. Freeman, was 
a faithful attendant at the sessions of the Northwestern convention. 

Mr. Burch, Western manager of the Phenix of Brooklyn, who, by the 
way, is not a member of the Northwestern Association, is happy over a 
recent accession to his family, The arrival is a male heir. 
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An Epidemic of Fire—Twenty-five Alarms in the First Ten Days of September—In- 
adequacy of the Police Force—Delays in Giving Alarms—Insurance Losses 
Nearly all Total—Rates on Mercantile Risks Advanced Twenty Per Cent—A 
Hard Year for the Contingent Commission Plan—Visiting Insurance Men—The 
Proposed Investigation of the Fire Department—Little Good Expected from It. 


. [FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


The astonishing prevalence of fires in this city is just now the chief 
subject of comment among citizens of all classes. The sugar refinery fire 
was the largest, but another very serious one occurred on the morning of 
Saturday, the roth inst., when Henry Porter’s tannery and shoe factory 
were destroyed, together with half a dozen tenement dwellings. In the 
first ten days of this month there have been twenty-five alarms sent in, and 
not one of these a false alarm, During the month of August over sixty 
were given, besides numerous still ones. 

The police protection in this city is entirely inadequate, and the night 
men have beats three times greater than is safe, and the result is that 
when a fire starts no one perceives it until it is under great headway, and 
all the brigade can do when it arrives upon the scene is to endeavor to 
save adjoining property. 

At the recent hardware fire of Thompson & Darling, in the very heart of 
the business portion of the city, the buildings were enveloped in flames 
before the alarm was given, and this at eleven o’clock in the evening. 
At the tannery fire it is alleged that, besides finding the fire far advanced, 
the men were hindered ten minutes by an inadequate supply of water. 
Nearly everywhere else the police are of great service at a fire by keep- 
ing the crowd back, but not here, The crowd pushes around the firemen 
and retard their efforts very much ; teams drive over the hose, and the 
other day I saw a driver attempt to run his street car over it, but he was 
stopped by the spectators. 

Nearly every loss has been a total one to the companies, and they are 
groaning audibly ; but a benefit has been derived, and that is an advance of 
twenty per cent in the rates on all mercantile risks, no charge to be made on 
non-hazardous or manufacturing specials. The rates here have been too low 
anyway, and a great fault has been found in Quebec and Toronto in con- 
sequence. It is ahard year for the contingent commission plan, and as 
is the case everywhere when an epidemic of large fires occurs, much talk 
is going around the street regarding possible changes of managers, rein- 
surance, etc. A large fire occurred last week in Newburgh, Ont., which 
destroyed the whole business portion of the town and hit all the compa- 
nies doing an extended agency business, 

E. R. Owen of London, England, general manager of the Commercial 
Union, is in this city, and among recent visitors were Alex. Dixon of 
Toronto, manager of the Norwich Unon; Chas, R. Burt, secretary of the 
Connecticut Fire; John Howley and R. W. Hosmer of Chicago. 

E. P. Heaton, formerly Canadian manager of the Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed special agent for New York State for the 
London and Lancashire. The semi-annual meeting of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association will be held in Toronto on the 27th inst. 

We are to have a political investigation on the 21st inst. of our political 
fire department, but no one anticipates that any good will come from it, 
for the chief, who seems to be the party at fault, has strong political back- 
ing. The hydrant pressure has proven strong enough at several fires to 
burst the hose, and I was shown some hose to-day, some of it four years 
old, some one year old, some new, all mixed indiscriminately on a reel, 
and the fireman who showed me volunteered the information that when it 
is more than one year old it cannot be relied upon. Three alarms call 
out the entire department, and if a second fire should occur, then it 
would be a serious situation. Day. 

MOonrTREAL, September 15. 








—THE SpeEcTAror is indebted to William Bourne, F. S. S., Associate 
of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, for a copy of his Handy 
Assurance Directory for 1887-88. It is announced that arrangements 
have been made with J. B. Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia and Hanson 
Brothers of Montreal, to publish the directory respectively in the United 
States and Canada. 
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MERE MENTION, 


—Watertown, Wis., has organized a new fire department, 

—Binghamton, N. Y., will soon have a paid fire department, 

—President William H. Beers of the New York Life has returned from 
Europe. 

—Woodstock, Ont., has voted against raising $100,000 for a system of 
water-works, 

—Shell Lake and Hayward, Mich., are each contemplating a system of 
water-works, 

—The Goodell Company of Antrim, N. H., will equip its main factory 
with sprinklers. 

—Dallas, Tex., contemplates the extension of its water-works and 
sewerage system, 

—The new fire alarm and police telegraph system at Brockton, Mass,, 
is now in working order. 

—The Hekla Insurance Company of Madison, Wis., has entered 
Nebraska and New York, 

—The St. Louis Board of Underwriters has voted to reduce the rate on 
cotton risks from 1.75 to 1.5. 

—A water famine is imminent at Fairmount, III. 
supply was nearly exhausted. 


At last accounts the 


—Framingham, Mass., has voted against the proposed purchaége of 
the water-works system by the town, 

—Long Pine, Neb., which has long pined for water-works, has finally 
decided to put them in.— Sanitary News. 

—The city council of Kent, O., has accepted the water-works recently 
constructed by the Kent Water Company. 

—Fort Worth, Tex., will construct a system of gang wells to improve 
its water supply. O. F. Brown has the contract. 

—Steubenville, O., has contracted with the Gamewell Company for the 
erection of a complete fire alarm telegraph system. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Kansas has revoked the license of 
the Temperance Mutual Benefit Union of Topeka. 

—The twelfth annual convention of the Mutual Benefit Life Associa- 
tions will be held at Philadelphia, October 11 to 14. 

—It is said that since 1867 there have been 3000 boiler explosions, re- 
sulting in injury or death to more than 10,000 persons. 

—An explosion of dynamite in the custom house at Calais, France, 
September 13, killed six persons and injured eight others. 

—Richard V. DeWitt, secretary of the Commerce Insurance Company, 
has been appointed a fire commissioner of the city of Albany. 

—Frank S. Palfrey has retired from the agency firin of Palfrey Bros, of 
New Orleans. The business will be continued by E. D. Palfrey. 

—John O. Bache of Boston has been appointed manager of the Metro- 
politan district (New York) for the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 


—Jorkins says that every time he reads a patent medicine advertise- 
ment he thanks heavens for the gift of life insurance.— Weekly Statement, 


—The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia made an assign- 
ment last Saturday to C. R. Williams. The liabilities are reported at 
$20,000. 

—We are indebted to the Hon. W. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of In- 
surance of the Dominion of Canada, for a bound copy of his report for 
the year 1886, 

—Montreal underwriters have resolved to raise rates on mercantile 
risks, owing principally to the unsatisfactory condition of the fire depart- 
ment of the city. 

—The Protection Mutual Insurance Company of Hyde Park, Ill., has 
begun business. The general office of the company is in the Councilman 
building, Chicago. 

—The report of the protective department of Providence, R. I., shows 
the premium receipts in that city for the first six months of this year to 
have been $218,796. 

—At the annual meeting of the Western Mutual Underwriters Associa- 
tion at Minneapolis, September 14, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: H.G. McPike, president ; John F. Clark, vice-pres- 
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dent; W. B. Ferguson, secretary and treasurer, Executive committee, 
w. E. Smith, A. A. Carpenter, E. W. Arndt. 

—At the burning of the frame grocery store and dwelling of D. M. 
Messina at New Orleans, September 16, Messina, his wife and four chil- 
dren perished in the flames. 

—During the week ending September 2, there were forty-seven fires in 
London, against forty-five in the week before and forty-eight in the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

—Work was begun September 13 on the new water system at Kearny, 
N. J. The system will include over 42,000 feet of pipe and seventy-six 
hydrants, and will cost over $70,000, 

_The officers of the newly organized American Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation of Nashville, Tenn., are George M. Jackson, president, and Ww. 
§, Ridgway, secretary and general manager. 


—A bill to banish the common stove from railroad cars has passed the 
New Hampshire Senate, Only such heating apparatus may be used as 
is approved of by the railroad commissioners, 


—The Le Royaume Fire Insurance Company of Brussels, Belgium, 
organized in 1884, has entered the United States. R. E. L. Evans has 
been appointed general agent, with headquarters at Washington. 


—A meeting of Baltimore business men was held last week to discuss 
the question of forming a company in that city to be one of the proposed 
_ Prudential syndicate. John D, Cutter of New York explained the plan. 


—The new water-works at Marblehead, Mass., are now in operation ; 
if this much needed improvement continues to prove a good system, the 
New England Insurance Exchange will probably reduce rates in that 
town. 

—The death is announced at Bloomingdale Asylum of Lyman D. 
Briggs, late vice-president of the American Surety Company of New York, 
who recently became insane, and was sent to that institution for treat- 
ment. 

—July fires in Boston were ninety-nine in number. Of these fifty-three 
occurred during the first four days of the month, and thirty-five of them 
were caused by fireworks. The losses aggregated $47,921 ; insurance, 
$375,753- 

—John M. Jackson, one of the seven alleged incendiaries recently 
arrested at Plainfield, N. J., has changed his plea from guilty to not guilty. 
It will be remembered that he was the man who was caught in the act of 
firing a house. 


—Water-works systems will be built at Nunda, N. Y.; Akron, Col.; 
Hayward, Kan.; Nipomo, Cal.; Norfolk, Neb.; Mount Carroll, IIl.; 
Tazewell C. H., Va.; Morrisonville, Ill.; Salisbury, Md.; Barse, Vt., 
and Lebanon, Mo. 

—During the past few weeks several fires have occurred in Stamford, 
Conn., each breaking out about 2 A. M., and in most cases the buildings 
were also robbed. It is thought that an organized band of thieves and 
incendiaries is at work. 


—The agency firm of Garnsey & Blackman of Detroit has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Garnsey will retain the State agency of the Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, and the special agency for Michigan of 
the St. Paul Fire and Marine. 


—A parliamentary return issued on August 13 shows that the total 
amount of the national debt at the end of the financial year 1886-87 was 
£736,278,688, which was £6,003,728 less than the previous year, and 
£100,865,909 less than in 1884-85. 


—Near Doncaster, England, on September 16, an express train ran 
into a crowded excursion train standing on a crossing, killing twenty- 
tight persons and injuring seventy others, some of them fatally. The 
disaster was caused by defective signals. 


—As Mrs, Pugh and her sixteen-year-old daughter Lizzie, of Bayonne, 
N, J., were filling a bottle of benzine, on the night of September 16, the 
vapor from the benzine ignited from a lamp beside them; an explosion 
followed and the girl was burned to death, 


Robert Lenox Kennedy, vice-president of the Bank of Commerce, 
died at sea on board the steamer Trave, on September 14, in his sixty- 
fifth year, Mr, Kennedy was a trustee of the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company, director of the Eagle Fire Company, trustee of the 
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Queen Insurance Company of Liverpool and director of the Equitable 
Life, besides holding official positions in a large number of other finan- 
cial, educational, charitable, religious and social institutions. 

— During the past six months there were on English railroads eighteen 
collisions of passenger trains, by which seventy-one passengers were 
killed or injured, and twelve collisions of freight trains, by which eighty- 
four persons were injured or lost their lives. 

—An association of several of the smaller New Hampshire stock com- 
panies is forming at Concord. It will be known as the New Hampshire 
Fire Underwriters, and will issue a joint policy for not over $10,000 on 
good risks in well protected towns in the North and West. 

—The number of fires in dwellings and tenements in the United States 
during the three years 1884 to 1886 was, according to The Chronicle Fire 
Tables, 23,601, and the average for five years about 6867. The chief 
reported cause, apart from explosion, was the defective flue, the next 
incendiarism. 

—The New York Commercial Bulletin says: ‘* Insurance companies 
that have risks in Ashburnham, Mass., may be interested to learn that 
the Naukeag Water Company has taken out its hydrants in that town. 
An inquiry of their agents in that vicinity as to the cause of this action 
may prove desirable.” 

—The average number of flouring, grist and oatmeal mills burned 
annually in the United States during the past twelve years, as shown by 
The Chronicle Fire Tables, was 212. The cases recorded during the 
three years 1884-86 number 817, causing a loss of $9,996,195 and an 
insurance loss of $4,717,325. 

—A fire caused by overheating the drying-room at Lorillard’s new 
brick yard near Keyport, N. J., on Sunday last, destroyed all the recently 
erected buildings and much valuable machinery. The works were the 
most extensive of their kind in the country, and the loss, which is largely 
on machinery, is estimated at $250,000. There was no insurance, 


—At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Union at Boston on September g, the following named officers were 
elected: President, E. B. Stoddard of Worcester; vice-presidents, T. 
H. Johnson and George Heyward; secretary and treasurer, Alfred L. 
Barbour. Executive committee, H. C. Bigelow of Boston, E. M. Tucke 
of Lowell, C. A. Howland and E. Howe, Jr. 


—On September 16, the large candy manufactory of M. E. Paige & Co., 
Nos, 211 and 213 Lake street, Chicago, was destroyed by fire. The ad- 
joining buildings, occupied by J. A. Fay & Co. and the Pennsylvania 
tube works, were considerably damaged. The losses are estimated at 
$400,000. The origin of the fire was unknown. Several firemen were 
injured by the falling of a metal eagle from a flagstaff. 


—As summed up by the most recent reports of Surgeon General Ham- 
ilton, the total number of yellow fever cases reported at Key West were 
233; deaths, 46; increase since July 14, 123 cases and 16 deaths, At 
Havana, of 515 deaths registered during the months of June and July, 
233 were caused by yellow fever, 39 by enteric fever, 36 by ‘‘ pernicious ” 
fever, 11 by diphtheria and croup, 5 by measles and 155 by small-pox. 


—On Monday last a dozen persons were injured by a collision on the 
elevated railroad at Brooklyn, N. Y.; two men were killed by the 
derailing of a train on the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railway, near Fern 
Station, Ind. ; three men were fatally injured in a collision of two trains 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, near Mocaugua, Pa., where four cars of 
giant powder exploded ; six persons lost their lives in a collision on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, near Dubuque, Ia., and one 
man was killed and one injured ina coliision on the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad, near Forest, when also a car of dynamite 
exploded. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—John R. Fell, agent for the Mutual Life, at New Orleans, La, 

—Cooper & Judson, agents for the Pennsylvania Fire, at Council Blufts, la. 

—Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard, agents in New York city for the Hekla of Madi- 
son, Wis, 

—Taylor & Mayne, agents at Omaha, Neb., for the Hekla Insurance Company 
of Madison, Wis. - 

—A. K. Simpson, special agent for New England of the Firemans Fund Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco. 
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FRAZIER’S 


SURVEYS and CONFIDENTIAL GRADE BOOK REPORTS 


Upon Special Hazard properties in the PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 
DISTRICTS. Supplemented constantly, and revised every six months, 








= 





AGENCY WANTS. 








ANTED.—GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS 
in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by the Brooklyn Life Insurance 
Company. This company is of the best repute, and easy to work, and its TERM RATES are 


a special feature. Apply at the offices, 


st LIBERTY STREET, New York City. 





Ts 


PROMINENT AGENTS. 








i 
EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in an : 
States. Corres ondence solicited. Applications for the German Tasurance act quaied 
Institution of Quincy, Ill., should be referred to this office. avings 





LT 
E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 


e Nos, 31 and 33 Pine street, New York, Special facilities for placing large 
Equitable rates, Reliable companies. 


OHN I. COVINGTON, 
Special Agent under Laws of New York. 


Cotton Oil Trust. 18 Broadway, New York. 


T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 


=é@ 35 Major Block, La Salle and Madison streets, Chicago. Surplus li 
Reinsurance effected. Special facilities for placing large lines on mercantile od oa 
turing properties, Correspondence invited. side 


lines, 





INSURANCE BROKER, 


Manager Insurance Department American 








ANTED.—ACTIVE AND TRUSTWORTHY 

Agents in all parts of the country by the National Accident Society of New York 

city. Especial advantages as to territory and in other respects can be given in the States 

of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, Minnesota and the District of Columbia. 

Ambitious Agents, of good character, can make favorable terms with this Society by address- 
ing Tue Acency DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT SOCIETY, 

Stewart Building, 280 Broadway, New York City, 





Sie LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company desire to employ a few more general 
and special agents. To the right men, who possess a good record, liberal contracts will be 
granted. Its interest receipts during the past fex years have exceeded all death claims 
and matured endowments. Its Life-Rate Endowment Plan, original with the Company, is 
a most attractive feature. All policies incontestable and non-forfeitable without surrender. 
The insurance laws of Ohio are the most stringent of any in the Union for the protection 
of policyholders. 





JOHN M. PATTISON, 
Vice-President, Cincinnati, O. 


Address, stating past record and references, 





This is a PAID ADVERTISEMENT WHICH COSTS 
MONEY, and is designed for the reading and attention of THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 

The Home Life Insurance Company of New York has 
adopted a new form of DIVIDEND ENDOWMENT POLICY; 
the policy being the most concise and complete of any ever 
issued. One agent wrote personally, within twelve months, 
applications insuring ONE MILLION, THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS of insurance under this plan, AND 
COLLECTED THE PREMIUMS UPON THE ENTIRE 
AMOUNT. Another agent has written FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS WITHIN FIVE MONTHS FROM 
THE TIME HE SIGNED THE CONTRACT, AND COL- 
LECTED THE ENTIRE PREMIUMS. 

There is good territory open, for which contracts will be 
given to the right kind of men. 

My object in making this announcement is to get into 
correspondence with men who possess THE RARE GIFT of 
being successful life insurance canvassers, and who wish to 
make THE BEST POSSIBLE INVESTMENT OF THEIR 
TIME AND TALENTS. 


For particulars in regard to territory and contracts, alo 


plans of insurance, address 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





alee ———— 

ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents, Successors to G, D. Raine, Memphis, Tenn., representing N sti 

and Mercantile and American companies, adieding Tennessee State ome Be Fn 

lines placed. Correspondence solicited. . 











ILLIAM H. HOBBS, 
General Insurance Agent, 
4 E. MARKET STREET, - - - = INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 





Insurance effected on all classes of Mercantile Risks and Special Hazards, 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 
142 and 144 La Salle Street. 


Frreman’s Funp Insurance. Company, 
Union Insurance Company, 





Cuicaco AGENCY or} bor CALIFORNIA, 


General Agency, Western Department, Union of California. 


EN. PHELON, (SUCCESSOR TO PHELON & 


Randall,) 47 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La, General Insurance Agent and 
Broker. To correspondents: I have unusual facilities for placing large lines of insurance, 
having made a specialty of this branch of the business for several years. Liberal commis- 
sions allowed. 








E. D. PALFREY. FRANK S. PALFREY. 
ALFREY BROTHERS, INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 74 Baronne Street, New Orleans. La. Representing the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co. of New York, Assets, $2,080,950.97; American Fire Insurance Co, of 
Philadelphia, Assets, $1,918,432.05; Sun Fire Office, London (in the U. S.), Assets, 
$1,712,361.29; Travelers Ins, Co., Hartford, Accd. Dept., Assets, $8,417,038.21; Anglo- 
Nevada Assurance Corporation, San Francisco, Assets, $2,000.000. Placing surplus lines 2 
specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


MERY BROS., 





INSURANCE AGENTS AND 


Brokers, 48 Carondelet Street, New Orleans. Placing large surplus lines a special- 
ty. Insurance effected on all classes of risks at lowest current rates. Liberal commissions 
pee ip ne rca invited with agents, brokers and companies in United States 
and Canada. 


DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENCY, 170 LA 


Salle Street, Chicago. Rochester German Insurance Co., of Rochester, N.Y,; 
Pennsylvania Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh; Birmingham Fire, of Pittsburgh ; Lloyd’s 
Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York ; Peoples Insurance Co., of New York, 


W. BROWN, INSURANCE BROKER, 
e Room 4, No. 177 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to placing large lines of insurance in reliable companies, 








REFERENCES: 


J. R. Walsh, Esq., Pres. Chicago National Bank. Metropolitan National Bank, 
Skeen & Stuart Stationery Co. 





AMES M. LEWIS, 
LICENSED BROKER IN INSURANCE. 


No. 67 LIBERTY STREET, - = + = NEW YORK. 





Surplus Insurance on approved risks located with promptness, with sound loss-paying 
ompanies only. List of pon-admitted companies furnished on application. 





J. TEMPLE & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 
e Office, 155 Broadway, N. Y. 











—— WATSON & CO., 


Fire Insurance, 


Room 60 CALUMET BUILDING, 189 La Salle Street. 


